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Insurance for the Professional Man 


Don’t let the title fool you! Professional man, non- 
professional man—insurance companies and agents—all 
will find information of real value in this article by 
Allan Silverman, O.D. To all those who are interested 
in a health and accident policy which will protect their 
earning power, Dr. Silverman offers a comprehensive 
discussion of the necessary contents of such a policy. 
Plus, the agent who wishes to sell this market will profit 
from a knowledge of just what type of health and accident 
policy is in demand by a major portion of the popula- 
tion. It’s “must” reading for all. To get the complete 
story, please turn to page 10. 


Fire Underwriting & Investment Account 


This is Tut Spectator’s annual summary of underwriting 
and investment profits and losses for 100 stock fire in- 
surance companies. This table for the last decade begins 
on page 14. 


Casualty Underwriting & Investment Story 


The summary of casualty company profit and loss account 

-underwriting and investment—is the companion piece 
to the fire company table. This informative table begins 
on page 15. 


Endorsement Section 


Departments 


NINE PRESIDENTS: Endorsements of insurance by 
nine presidents—past, present, and future on page 23. 
INSURANCE STANDS HIGH WITH TV STARS: 
The leaders from the TV field voice their enthusiasm for 
insurance starting on page 32. 

CAMERAS FOCUS ON TV EXECUTIVES: Empha- 
sizing the benefits of insurance are representative TV 
executives. See page 42. 

SOME IMPORTANT FIGURES IN THE NEW ADMIN. 
ISTRATION: Keeping in step with the times, THE 
SPECTATOR brings to its readers the personal opinions 
concerning insurance of the men who will be guiding the 
country for the next four years. These statements appear 
on page 46. 

ENDORSEMENT STATE BY STATE: For your con- 
venience, each section of the nation is represented in this 
comprehensive coverage of outstanding persons—Gover- 
nors’ statements appear on pages 48-49. Beginning on 
page 60, Congressmen, members of state governments, 
businessmen, teachers, writers, and many others join in 
with their wholehearted support of insurance. 


in this Month’s Issue 

Editorials, p. 6;, THe Spectator’s View, p. 8; Cross 
Country, p. 18; New England, p. 101; Investments, p. 
102; Verdict, p. 104; Washington Report, p. 106; 
Canada, p. 110. 




















Insurance 


THE DEBT DOLLAR — WHO OWES IT 


[__] Private Debt 
BB so 





SOURCE: U. $. Dept. of Commerce 
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PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 








Something Ol 


MERRY Christmas and peace to men on earth are 
good wishes that have persisted through two 
thousand years. They recall the purpose of the Su- 
preme Sacrifice. They proffer a trinity of delight: a 
perfect day, pleasant memories and a gladsome future. 


The recollections that Christmas wakens in each of 
us of days when the heart was light are lasting and 
sacred. They teem with the love and affection of 
childhood. We live again those days of expectancy 
and of hope and of planning which always culminated 
in a fervor of excitement when the first sunbeams 
brought news of Christmas morning. They are recol- 
lections of days gone by with those whose loved ones 
once we were, with their sacrifices well repaid by the 
joy they gained in pleasing us. 

With the spirit of good will to permit full enjoy- 
ment of the season; with memories to enkindle our 
ambition and the knowledge that no obstacle has ever 
stood in the path of human endeavor, and with every 
expectancy of future security and prosperity based 
on enthusiasm for the future that life holds for all 
those who live by the Golden Rule, THE Spectator 
joins all in anticipation of A Merry Christmas. 
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Something View 


NE of the most important problems confronting the 
O business of insurance today as has been so for the 
past few years is that of automobile underwriting. 

At the present time no one at interest is exactly pleased 
with the situation or their position in the dilemma. Each 
has a specific objective: the companies seek to secure 
profitable results from their enterprise; the agents’ needs 
must be enabled to offer facilities to all of their clients: 
the state wants to be certain that justice is done its citl- 
zens; the public demands adequate coverage for automo- 
biles at equitable and reasonable rates. Further, the public 
demands that persons who suffer bodily injury, or damage 
to property, by an automobile, will be properly reim- 
bursed for the loss suffered. 

In the opinion of THe Spectator the crux of the prob- 
lem rests with adequate highways. This means the ex: 
penditure of considerable money by the states with con- 
sequent taxation, bond issues, with time, labor costs and 
material costs at a premium. Insurance people must bear 
in mind that unless they endorse some program to 
eliminate present dissatisfaction, there will be a sustained 
effort towards some form of state intervention through 
state funds or compulsory insurance. New and improved 
highways seem a good starting point. 
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Editor THE SPECTATOR 


-e| In Action 


N the world our fathers knew, the commonplace of today would have been listed as 

fantastic inventions of the visionaries of fiction. But the revolutionists, in setting up 
the philosophy for the kind of government they sought, encouraged initiative on many 
fronts. In the struggle of the free American to measure up to that design and be com- 
pletely independent, then was established an all embracive system of enterprise. 

Imbued and endowed with an abiding faith in the Almighty and with total accep- 
tance of the principle of individual responsibility the citizens of this new government 
strove for economic and social freedom. To secure this independence they fought the 
enemy from abroad, dissenters at home and indeed battled the elements to uncover the 
secrets of nature. Electricity, the cotton gin, the steam engine, the automobile, the air- 
plane, telephone, telegraph, radio, television, the atom bomb and innumerable other 
utilities were perfected to enable every man to live self reliantly. 

The product of man’s ingenuity in the realm of industrial development has ma- 
terialized ideas and dreams into practical tools for the common benefit. So in the eco- 
nomic and social field newly evolved procedures have given reality to the hopes of this 
generation denied to people of other times and of other civilizations. 

Peculiarly adapted to the American conception of the doctrine of personal respon- 
sibility is life insurance. This belief is supported, not only by the 100 million on the 
North American Continent who own a life insurance policy, but as well in the decision by 
government to utilize life insurance to provide financial guarantees for its soldiers and 
sailors as well as for the indigent and the aged. To evaluate the good and the beneficent 
influences of life insurance in all of its ramifications need not, nor cannot, be here pre- 
sented, even in synopsic form. 

Despite universal acceptance of life insurance as an essential of home, of business 
and of government, constant pressure must be exerted to effect its purchase. Like re- 
ligion on the spiritual side, life insurance must be forever preached. 

So the Endorsement Number of THE SPECTATOR has become an annually an- 
ticipated sermon. The force of a good example which is the doctrine it expounds has 
never lost persuasive power. The men and women who endorsed life insurance in these 
pages are making a contribution to the continued glory of America. They have bought 
life insurance and know how faithfully it has served them in attaining their financial 
objectives. They publicly avow their faith so that others may profit. We recommend that 





all shall read and follow their example. 
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HE Insurance Year Book offers almost unlimited 


, the industry without reservation. Public acceptance of opportunity for analysis and appraisal of the 
> the life insurance is at an all-time high—and WHY? Be- record insurance has made in all its multiple lines. 
cause men tell the story of life insurance in action. Our There are for example, underwriting results in the 
ased agents are located in every city, town and hamlet through- Property Edition for twenty six lines. These 26 lines 
cach out two nations. Their records speak for themselves— were grouped into four generic classes on the basis 
cure they are ambassadors of good will for the life insurance of causes for loss payments, elemental, injury and ill- 
eeds industry. ness, misadventure and human frailty. 
nts; The giant institution of life insurance has been built The first group, elemental, including fire, extended 
citi- step by step, from an inauspicious beginning, by the coverage, tornado, earthquake, hail and ocean marine, 
ymo- savings of millions of policyholders. Life insurance has had net premiums written of $2,208,614,000 and a 
iblic f, entered the homes of over 70 per cent of the peoples of losses paid ratio of 41.5 per cent in 1951. The second 
nage | the United States and Canada. It spreads its wings of group, injury and illness, including accident, health, 
eim- protection out over our two countries like a huge um- group, and non-cancellable accident and health, work- 
brella—with its arms wide open to all who wish to share men’s compensation, liability, general and automobile 
rob- in its blessings and bear their part of the risk. It is like — nny of $2,899,514,000 and a loss ratio of 
| eX: a great benefactor, serving our people when needed most. .l per cent. ; 
con- Life insurance is the best deal a in America. The third or misadventure, including sprinkler, ex- 
and The faith our policyholders have in the trusteeship of plosion and riot, inland marine, aircraft and sm 
bear the institution of life insurance has never failed—likewise, physical damage and auto and general property dam- 
| to the institution of life insurance has never failed in its ages, glass, boiler and miscellaneous had ato 
ined responsibility to policyholders. of $2,365,928,000 and a loss ratio of 46.9 per cent. 
ugh last group, human frailty, with fidelity, surety and 
ved Charles Zimmerman, Managing Director, burglary, had premiums of $292,979,000 and a ‘loss 





Life Insurance Agency Management Ass’n. 


ratio of 26.9 per cent. 
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THE 
SPEGTATOR’S 
VIEW 


-- - editorial 

comments and notes on 
various articles you will 
find as you go through 


this month’s issue 


On Choosing Insurance 
LLAN M. SILVERMAN, O.D., di- 


rector of, the Eyesight Conserva- 
tion and Vision Impairment Plan of 
the Washington National Insurance 
Co., takes a hard look at health and 
accident coverage in the article appear- 
ing on page 10. Mr. Silverman advises 
his colleagues in the optometry field on 
the importance of securing proper cov- 
erage. He believes that most profes- 
sional men run a “one man business” 
and the thought uppermost in their 
minds in any health and accident policy 
is the protection of earning power. For 
this reason he recommends to his co!- 
leagues policies with non-cancellable, 
guaranteed, renewable contracts and 
warns against policies with escape 
clauses and aggregate clauses. 

The article should prove of value to 
insurance companies and agencies as 
well, for it provides an insight into just 
what requirements professional men 
are apt to seek in an accident and health 
insurance program. Among the topics 
discussed are: type of coverage and 
length; preferable clauses (non-can- 
cellable, guaranteed-renewable, etc.) ; 
desired waiting period; amount of 
coverage. Mr. Silverman acquaints his 
readers with some common terms and 
phrases found in accident and health 
policies, indicating which are most 
desirable from a professional man’s 
standpoint. 
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Agents are sure to agree with the 
author’s contention that group health 
and accident insurance plans, though 
offering wider protection at cheaper 
rates, might, through their customary 
cancellable contract, leave the policy- 
holder uninsured at a time when insur- 
ance would be most advantageous. 


In TV Land 


This month’s assignments for the 
special television endorsement issue 
were accepted with mixed feelings of 
adventure and apprehension by the staff 
of Tue Spectator. As with most 
people, our only experience with tele- 
vision had been as a part of its vast 
living room audience, frequently 
amused, sometimes delighted, and oc- 
casionally bored. Beyond our living 
room, the intricacies of television were 
as foreign to us as the life cycle of a 
tsetse fly. 

It was somewhat of a challenge, 
therefore, to be asked to investigate the 
whys and wherefores of this new me- 
dium of mass communication and to 
find out what the people responsible for 
its rapid growth thought of life insur- 
ance. Dressed confidently in double- 
breasted suits and hiding our ignorance 
behind what we hoped was an omnis- 
cient expression, we set forth to meet 
the challenge. 

On Broadway, off Columbus Circle, 
you become acutely aware of tele- 
vision’s amazing growth and perma- 
nence as you notice that one movie 
theater after another has been trans- 
formed into a television studio. It is 
here that the cold statistics revealing 
the industry’s phenomenal growth sud- 
denly spring to life. 


‘Leg Work’ 


We knew that most of our “leg work” 
would center around midtown Manhat- 
tan, but we were totally unprepared for 
the amount of walking necessary to 
gather our facts. Anyone who has 
strolled through the area of New York 
City between Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way, from 42nd Street to the 60’s, can 
not help but be struck by the fact that 
television has come of age. Many of 
the business and executive offices of the 
networks are located in this area. We 
ran up considerable mileage visiting 
some of the offices in the RCA building 
alone, which is a city in itself. 

The frenetic activity that went on in 
these offices, and the huge size and com- 
plexity of organization that became 
apparent as we were politely directed 
from one person to another, was a bit 
bewildering, if not frightening, at first; 
an experience somewhat akin to what 
an ant must feel when it finds itself in 
the midst of a plague Of locusts. Upon 


locating the publicity departm:nis oi 
the various broadcasting companies, 
however, we were able to abandon our 
feelings of frustration and begin gather- 
ing pertinent information for our tele- 
vision life insurance endorsement num- 
ber. The results of our efforts, we trust, 
will be of interest and value to you, 
along with the other endorsement sec- 
tions, beginning on page 32. 


Table Talk 


To lots of folks statistics are dull; 
tables are nothing but a haze of figures 
that are to be quickly passed by. Put 
a little time into analyzing them, how- 
ever, and at times you'll find that 
they’re as interesting and as informa- 
tive—and that’s most important—as 
your morning newspaper. 

Think we're kidding? Okay—how 
do you feel about profits and losses? 
Ahh, yes, that’s an important subject. 
Good! Those tables located on pages 
14, 15 and 16 of this issue are for you. 
Here’s what we mean. 

We gleaned the following bit of in- 
teresting information from them. For 
every dollar of underwriting income 
that Fire Insurance Companies earned 
for the ten year period, 1942-1951, they 
made just over two cents. Percentage- 
wise, this comes to an underwriting 
profit of 2.03 per cent to earned under- 
writing income. 

On the other hand, stock Casualty 
Companies for this same period—1942- 
1951—reveal an underwriting profit 
ratio of 3.33 per cent to premiums 
earned. 

Now if you’re interested in a more 
complete picture—and still an interest- 
ing one—we’ll go back to the Fire Com- 
panies and speak in terms of dollars. 
The 100 companies shown in this table 
had earned underwriting income 
amounting to $12,677,162,199 and in- 
curred losses and underwriting ex- 
penses of $12,419,387,552. 

The 100 Casualty Companies had 
premiums earned for the decade which 
amounted to $15,014,777,680. Of this 
amount, there were incurred losses vf 
$8,854,950,472 and underwriting ¢x- 
penses of $5,658,768,961. 





CORRECTION 


On page 48 of the 1952 “Insurance 
Year Book,” under the title of the 
American Fire and Casualty Company, 
American Building, Orlando, Florida, 
we state that it is a member of the 
American Fidelity Group. This is 2” 
error, as the American Fire and Cas 
ualty Company is not a member of any 
group, but operates as an independent 
company. 
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How much money are you losing 


by neglecting profitable truck and bus business? 


SELLING AND SERVICING IS MADE EASY 
BY MARKEL-MEN LIKE HAROLD KITZMILLER 
His job is to look for trouble. Harold supervises a team of Markel Safety 


Engineers who make regular mechanica! inspections of Markel-insured 
equipment. This service — at no additional cost to the assured — helped 


c . P P . 

f ABE cut accidents caused by mechanical failure a full 23% below the national 
1 average with correspondingly lower premiums through improved !os3 ex- 
: perience. Result? Markel Agents reap the benefits in easier sales, satisfied 


This is Markel service in action. 
It pays off for Markel agents. 











MARKEL AGENTS OFFER TO THEIR PROSPECTS: 

* 24-HOUR ENGINEERING SERVICE * DAY AND NIGHT CLAIM 
ALONG INSURED’S ROUTES SERVICE 

Effective accident-prevention program at no cost to insured, including: 

* SAFETY MEETINGS FOR * LOWER PREMIUMS BASED ON 
DRIVER PERSONNEL LOSS EXPERIENCE 

* RESEARCH PROGRAM ON * MECHANICAL INSPECTION OF 
SAFETY METHODS AND ROLLING STOCK 
DEVICES * HIGHWAY DRIVER-CHECKS BY 

* NON-PROFIT WASHINGTON EXCLUSIVE CAMERA-EQUIPPED 
BUREAU FOR ASSURED’S USE PATROL CARS 

* AWARD SYSTEM FOR SAFE * TRAFFIC-HAZARD REPORT 
DRIVERS SERVICE 

NO RISK TOO SMALL—FLEET SIZE OR SINGLE UNIT OPERATION 








HOME OFFICE: 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Look for this symbol of safety 
on America’s trucks & buses 


















MARKEL SERVICE 


customers higher ratio of renewals. 





Successful agents have made Markel the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. Markel agents are success- 
ful because they have no servicing headaches. They 
spend their time on production. 


Markel service offers you a source of untapped profits in 
bus and truck insurance, if you are an alert career agent 
with an eye to the future. Write for details. 


MARKEL AGENTS HAVE AVAILABLE TO THEM 
A 10 POINT TESTED SALES AND PROMOTION PLAN 
PLUS THE SERVICES OF 36 REGIONAL OFFICES. 
MAIL COUPON NOW—YOU NEED NOT BE A SPECIALIST 


Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va., Dept. SP-12 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me complete details on Markel Service. 


| am interested in selling this coverage. 


NAME____ — —— ee 





ADDRESS_ — ps el aN 





city . . STATE 


INC. 


“ELIMINATES THE CAUSE TO ELIMINATE THE ACCIDENT” 


Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc., 
the largest stock company in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
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Insurance 


and the Professional Man 


A concise study on 
A&H insurance 
wherein 

the author offers 
sound advice to 
his colleagues 

on what 

they should 


and should not do 


By 
ALLAN 
SILVERMAN, 0. D. 
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protection of one’s earning power; with professional men that is the 

thought uppermost in their minds because most professional men rur 
a “one man business.” As soon as one becomes disabled for any reason 
whatsoever, his income from his profession stops immediately. It is, there- 
fore, of great importance to choose a health and accident policy most 
carefully. Here are some important points to remember. 

Buy a non-cancellable, guaranteed, renewable contract. This is the type 
of policy which the assured can renew until at least age 60 and in some 
cases age 65. This guarantees a continuous income during long periods 
of disability. The contract should also have an incontestability clause. 
which means that after the policy is in force for a certain period of time 
the company cannot cancel for any reason whatsoever unless the policy 
holder does not pay his premium. 

Most policies are not of the non-cancellable type and, therefore, the 
cost is not as much as the non-cancellable type. The cancellable contract 
may be terminated by the insurance company at the end of the yearly 
contract term if the company feels that they are paying out too much 
for claims. 

Group health and accident insurance plans approved by professional 
societies usually employ a cancellable contract, yet they often offer wider 


[ ANY HEALTH and accident policy the main consideration is the 
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You are if you’re a Home agent or 
broker. For the advertisement above is a 
picture—in words and illustrations—of a 
typical Home producer and the job he does 
in his community. 


A big picture? You bet—and a big audience. 
19 million readers of national magazines will 
see this advertisement. They’re more than 

just readers though, these 19 million. They’re 
policyholders and prospects. The purpose 

of this campaign is to put you closer to both. 


* THE HOME* 
Susunrance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Casualty Insurance + Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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protection at cheaper rates than plans 
available elsewhere. Still, the fact re- 
mains that either the company or the 
group may refuse to renew your policy 
at the end of its term (usually 1 yr.). 
Thus you could lose your insurance at a 
time when, because of age or poor 
health, you are no longer insurable. 

Watch out for escape clauses. Some 
policies, for example, require house 
confinement before benefits will be 
paid. Under such a clause a company 
can refuse to pay claims to a disabled 
policyholder for such things as blind- 
ness, neurasthenia, and paralysis agi- 
tans. Other policies require periodic 
doctor visits (as often as once a week) 
before claims will be met. A few less 
known companies use other devices, 
such as paying only for the specific ill- 
nesses and accidents named in the con- 
tract, or not paying for accidents 
caused by violation of the law (e.g., 
driving 25 miles an hour in a 20 miles- 
and-hour speed zone). 

Aim for long-term coverage. Al- 
though you can buy accident policies 
that pay for life, no reliable company 
offers non-cancellable health insurance 
on the same basis. Ten years is about 
the best coverage that is available for 
any one sickness, 

Beware of any policy with an aggre- 
gate clause. This is a limit on the total 
payments made for all disabilities. 
Suppose you hold a policy with an 
aggregate limit of one year. You be- 
come disabled for ten months and then 
recover. If you were again disabled, 
you could collect no more than two 
months’ payments. Then you would be 
left without health and accident pro- 
tection. What is more, you would be 
hard put to buy additional coverage. 

Take as long a waiting period as you 
can afford. Some policies pay from the 
first day of disability. Others specify a 
waiting period of from fifteen to ninety 
days before payments begin. The 
longer the waiting period, of course, 
the lower your premium cost. If your 
savings can tide you over, you should 
take at least a thirty-day waiting period. 

At this point you may raise the ques- 
tion in your mind: “How much insur- 
ance do I need?” Your insurance 
should pay you whatever you need to 
meet your fixed, inescapable domestic 
and professional expenses. But as a 
practical matter, it is almost impossible 
to arrange for benefits that total more 
than $500 a month. 

During your earning years no leisure, 
and during your leisure years no earn- 
ings—income, in most cases, stops 
where you do, unless you have made 
some provision to perpetuate that in- 
come during a time when earnings 
might stop. For the most part, as long 
as you can keep working, you will have 
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income. There are, however, three fac- 
tors that can stop you from working. 
They are disability, death, and old age. 

Let’s take disability. How many of 
you have taken the proper precautions 
to protect the possibility of disability 
cutting off your earning power? Have 
you made any plans? Are you sure 
they will do the job? 

Probably very few of you actually have 
seriously thought of the fact that a 
piece of paper saying you are to get 
so much per month, in case of this or 
that, may not be all it is supposed to 
be and in that paper may rest the 
whole future of you and your families. 

Insurance is a highly technical busi- 
ness and it does have certain aspects 
that many of us do not understand. 
Perhaps a clarification of many terms 
and phrases that appear in different 
contracts of insurance may prove of 
some value to you so that you might 
check as to the desirability of your 
present contract. 

1. Does your policy say that it is 
“noncancellable and guaranteed renew- 
able?” If it does, that is excellent. If 
it doesn’t, you might find out that you 
are without protection at a time when 
you need it most. 

2. Does your policy say that it is 
“incontestable after two years?” If so, 
excellent. If not, it might be cancelled 
at any time because of some inadvertent 
misstatement you made in the applica- 
tion years ago. The fact that you have 
been paying premiums for years doesn’t 
make a bit of difference. 

3. Does the accidental clause in your 
policy say “accidental bodily injury?” 
If it does, fine. If it does not, you may 
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not be covered if you happen to be 
hurt pushing a desk across the floor or 
swinging a golf club. No sir, you had 
intended to push that desk or swing 
that club. It wasn’t accidental and 
vou're not covered. 

4. In the case of a loss of an eye, a 
hand, a foot, both bands, etc., does your 
policy pay a lump sum benefit of 
$1,000 or $2,000? Wouldn’t you rather 
get income for a period of years that 
would amount to many times this sum? 

5. If you had an accident a few weeks 
ago and are just showing the results of 
it, does your policy guarantee to pay 
you, or does it limit you to receiving 
benefits if a certain time has elapsed 
since the accident itself? 

6. What if you are confined to your 
home and the doctor says “You don’t 
have to stay indoors anymore. Get out 
and get some air, maybe take a trip or 
something.” Does your income stop 
when you leave the confinement of a 
house or does it continue on? 

7. Is there a limit of a year or two 
on that time you receive benefits on 
your policy, or does it continue for a 
reasonable length of time to give you a 
good chance to recover from the ill- 
ness? 

8. What if you forget to pay a pre- 
mium when it is due? Do you have a 
grace period or will the policy lapse? 

9. Is it necessary for you to keep 
on paying premiums even though you 
are drawing disability benefits? If it 
is, your income is cut down, just at a 
time when you need it most. You 
might also forget to pay the premium; 
and if you do, you might have diff- 
culty reinstating your policy later on. 





The new midwestern department of General Reinsurance Corp. in Kansas 
City, Mo., will have S. James Boutz (l.), assistant secretary of North Star 
Reinsurance Corp., in charge of fire and inland marine reinsurance. Charles 
W. Hall (r.), vice-president of General Reinsurance, will be in charge o/ 
the new department, assisted in casualty matters by William H. Kern. 














PHOTOGRAPH BY SARRA 


THE CORSAGE THAT MISSED 
THE JUNIOR PROM 


That silly, blond curl just wouldn’t stay in place. 
Nancy’s pert, little nose never seemed so shiny. 


Her first formal swished as she hurried down the 
stairs and there was Ralph with the final touch she 
had hoped for—a dazzling corsage of beautiful white 


gardenias. 


Nancy glanced at Ralph seated behind the wheel of 
his Dad’s sedan. It was a perfect night; full moon 
... new, soft snow... crisp, cold air. The roadsign 
“Danger—Curve Ahead” flashed by unnoticed in 
this powdered-sugar wonderland filled with the sweet- 


ness of white gardenias. 


To help you become “Mr. Safety” In a split second, the spell was broken by the shriek 


m yaar memes we Ree guegneee of brakes, a scream of terror, the agonizing crash 
co kit of materials based on this message 

to young drivers. Sell prevention as of glass. 
well as protection; write for Safety Kit 

“D.” American-Associated Insurance In the SNOW by the side of the road, a gardenia 


Companies, Saint Lovis 2, Missouri. 


corsage had lost its sweet fragrance. 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of 100 Stock Fire Companies 
in Decade, 1942-1951—continued 

















































































RATIOS 
Losses and Net 
Under- Under- Earnings *Special Underw. | Underw. 
NAME AND LOCATION writing writing Under- Under- Reserves Surplus Pro‘tto | Loss to 
OF COMPANY Income Expenses writing writing Invest- {Dividends | Increase or | Increase Underw. | Underw. 
Earned Incurred Profit Loss ments Declared (-) (—)| Income | Income 
$ $ $ $ $ $ % % %o % 
Prudential ins. Co. of Great Britain... . 39,713,376 39,465,914 fee 3,069,656 300.000 734,813 2,282,305 -62 cone 
of America, New York ...... e 156,722,717 725 DIIPEG 66 <00g50>405 14,774,933 7,975,000 621 , 758) 9,693.167| 2.24 wan 
lic Ins. Co. of Texas, Dallas..... 47,177,901 fae 396,312 5,932,542 2,777 .333 1,306 067 1,452,830 pie 84 
Royal Exchange Assur., London. ...... 43,220,874 are 458, 2,558, 162 —459.907 120,428 2,439,110) .... 1.06 
Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 147,522,859, 143,457,095 cy * eee 10,626, 797 4,186 ,063 4,194,681 6,311,817} 2.76 cee 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul...... 298,604,608}  281.033.811| 17,570,796)............. 38,478,264} 18,200,000 9,361,886) 28,487,175) 5.88 _— 
Scottish Union & Nat!., Edinburgh .... 46, 137,863 cf SS Fae 2,722,637 3,108. 742 1, 706.042 97,238} —1,417.077 ane 5.90 
Security, New Haven : 90.637 987 OL: ae 189 6,178,643 3,670,000} —1,064,545 3, 224.997 hadi .38 
Springfield Fire & Mariné Wiass....... 260,558.920| 258,990,217 FO 8 ee 23,383,982) 11,218,500 —990,375}  14,724.561 -60 oe 
Standard Ins. of N. Y.. Hartford....... 77 ,077 ,888 , f  < errr 541,317 3,212,808 1,165,000 2,041 ,070 —634,578 inatieas .70 
Standard Fire, Hartford. ............. 43 667.870 42.153 .459 fe Seer 4,127,980 750.000 1,858,144 3.034,247| 3.47 Beer 
Star ins. of Amer., New York......... 46 853.135 45, 193.204 yt Sees: 4,074,111 1, 980.008 —537.210 4,201,244, 3.54 ees 
Sun Insurance Office, London......... 61,611 209 60.603, 231 Ff ae 3.859.682 482.813 1,015,318 3,369,529) 1.63 en 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich ......... mF 182.893,033} 192.170.181)............. 9,277,148} 10,016,737) —8,860.381 3,426,363 6,173,606 Jug 5.07 
Travelers Fire, Hartford ............. 272,257,168 270,889,740 SF eer 10,361,602 1,800,000 1,280,191 8,648,838 -50 ouee 
United States Fire, New York......... 199,706,805; 193,219,474 Sf Ra 28,812,263} 10,999,200) 5,665,880} 18,634,514) 3.24 
Westchester Fire. New York... - 130,215,239) 126,574,227 KL ORS 19,243,911 7, 570.000 3,451,489} 11,863.434) 2.80 
Western Assurance, Toronto... 25, 282.879 24,547.171 See 2,296,445 911,018 681,127 1,440,008} 2.91 
World Fire & Marine, Hartfor: aco 37. 880,675 37, 702.853 ae 2,640,432 2,450. 000 686 , 44: —318, 188 47 — 
Yorkshire, New York ...... Siucuaeesd 24,736,617 26 374,814) Siabaadhaw en 1,638 496 1,175,225) —1,180,825 —94,432 812, 284) nate 6.62 
1942-1951 Totals (100 Companies).....| 12,677,162,199) 12,419,387,552, {257,774,647 |............. 1,791,688, 773! 629,041,104) 328,559,537, 1,091,832,778, {2.03 
1941-1950 Totals (100 Companies) ....| 11,511,077,867| 11,290,104.935| {220,972,931|)............. 1,497,076,204| 606,127,127} 300,984,761 810,937,242; {1.92 ones 
1940-1949 Totals (100 Companies) ....| 10.223,998,002| 10,074,322.743| $149,675,259)............. 1,136,168,217| 563,170,082} 188,971,636 633,701,758; {1.46 — 
1939-1948 Totals (100 Companies) ....| 9,158,419,716) 9,196,487.945)............. 38,068,228! 905,431,289) 541,729,380 22,198,916| 303,434,764 sae ae 
1938-1947 Totale (100 Companies) ....| 8,519,168,253| 8,598,209,213|.............| 78,042,960) 1,017,234,694) 572,450,508 44,910,036) 320,831,190) .... 93 
NaP-s008 Totals (100 Companies)... .. 7,744,968,510| 7,738,124,004 $6,844,506|............. 779,676,466| 580,864,007 84,937,295, 120,719,670) 30.09 epee 
1936-1945 Totals (100 Companies).....| 7,242,664,657| 7,122,512,975 ae 1,032,986,734| 582,139,770} 164,351,917 406,646,729) {1.66 
1935-1944 Totals tio Companies) ....| 6,869,078,843) 6,671,408,435' $197.670.408)............. 925,146,770} 582,250,403 95,228,708) 445,338,066) {2.88 
1934-1943 Totals (100 Companies) ....| 6.557,791,868 6,293,668,008, {264,123,860)........... i 792,545,774; 573,180,583 —473,102| 483,962,153) 14.03 
1933-1942 Totals (100 Companies) ....| 6,290,534,338|  5,990,537,388, $298,996, 950). sv cccss"" "| 27,588,943} 553,730,226] —158,594,628| 432,450,195) 14.77 
* Includes gain or loss in miscellaneous items and Federal income taxes + Amounts in the dividend column for foreign companies represent net re- 
incurred. mittance to or (—) receipts from home offices. } Net. 


Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of 100 Stock 
Casualty Companies in Decade, 1942-1951 



















































RATIOS 
Losses Net 
Incurred Under- Earnings *Special Underw. | Underw. 
NAME AND LOCATION (Including writing from lus Profit to | Loss to 
OF COMPANY Premiums Adjustment Expenses Profit Invest- Dividends Increase or | Increase Premiums | Premiums 
Earned Expenses) Incurred or Loss ments Declaredt | Decrease(—) | Decrease(—) | Earned Earned 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ Jo % 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford..... 654,381,123)  368,982.091| 270.647,084) 14,751,948} 36,593,718} 20,100,028) —1 ,904,152) 33,149,790) 2.25 
Aetna Life (A, & H. Dept.), Hartford... 552.809.802)  449.456.483| 90,651.104) 12.702.215) 33,763,274 16.700,000} —38,648,206) 68.413.694) 2.30 
Allstate Insurance, Chicago. .......... 237,029,633, 140.929.933) 72.101.612) 23,998,088 8,981,727 8,557,965 4,502.302} 19,829.649) 10.12 
American Automobile. St. Louis. ...... 280,422,884 168,173.928| 116,831,511) —4,582.655) 17,562,711 5,400,000} —2,906,819) 10,486,975) ... 1.61 
American Casualty, Reading. ......... 115,819,441 68,888,672; 47,602,007 —671 ,238 3,092,839 1,512,030) —5,441,282 6,350,854 
American Credit Indemnity, Baltimore. . 28 692,286 6.420.352} 12,149,415) 11,122,518 2,110,524 2.000.000 4,272,693 6,960,349} 3.88 este 
ican Employers Ins., Boston... . . 140,362,903 81,098,070) 58.170,247 1,094,586 7,991 526 3,380,000 305,915 6,400,197 .78 es 
American Fid, & Cas,, Richmond ‘ 90,491 , 132 64,580,782)  22.864.284 3,046,056 3,730,073 1,270,000 1,834,851 3,671,280) 3.37 osan 
American Indemnity, Galveston . 30,144, 287 17,632,956} 14 626,043} —2,113,712 1,697,845) 480 000 —940, 423 —44,556 seta 7,10 
American Motorists, Chicago.......... 141 ,527 ,308 83,957,288)  35,848.089) 21,725,931 2,153,492} 22,161,930 —282,609 2,000,002) 15.36 peed 
American Policyholders, Boston. ...... 18,411. 180 13,854. 190 1, 200.464 3,266,524 622,527, 3,590,292 51,390 247,368) 17.73 abed 
American Reinsurance, New York... . . 72,866 .022 42,143,586) 30,676.973 35.463} 12,210,180 6,360,000} —3,504,706 9,390,348 .05 ane 
American States, Indianapolis......... 71,478,886 37,401,990} 30,679. 965 3,396,931 1,556 .326 905,317 1,657,508 2,390,431; 4.75 ae 
can Surety, New York...........| 191,643,041) 100,744,425) 92.005,067 —1,106,451| 17,959.037) 7,800,000 2,946,638 6,105,948} .... 58 
Anchor Casualty, ere 63,788,110 30,963,787, 20,520,171 2,304, 152 1,425,340 2,461 ,090 —320, 260) 1,588,662) 4.28 ween 
Associated Indemnity. California... . . 99,651,815 64,326,552) 23,250,978) 12,074,288 4,325,970 9,570,967 901 ,922 6,927,370) 12.17 or 
Bankers Indemnity. Newark. ......... 83,878,798 52,222,120} 33,943,401} —2,286.723 5,291,052 1,100,000) —3,070,486 4,974,814 ree 2.73 
Bitumisious ay On Rock Island... . 108,741,913 68,730,858| 34,353,417 5.657.638 3,075,063 2,329,160 2,209,277 4,194,263) 5.20 cons 
Buckeye Union Casualty, Columbus... . 61,367,016 34,297,142) 24,793,654 2,276,320 2,491,468 1,102,500 790,472 2,874,917, 3.71 seas 
and General Insurance, London. ... 33,573,093 20,466,965, 14,199,781) —1,093,653 1,770,915 743,918 —692, 950 626,204) .... 3.26 
Contra! Surety & Ins., Kansas City..... 90,755,128 54,393,168) 33,604,347 2,757,613 2,289,529 2,360,000 1,532,968 1,164,174; 3.04 statin 
Century indemnity, Hartford.......... 161 , 882,931 97,201,286) 69,561,740} —4,880.095 5,126,362 900,000} —2,662,788 2,009,056 ceases 3.01 
8 Casualty, New York.......... 18,226,689 11,645,997 6,140,379 440,313 421,643 194,845 —26,946 694,058) 2.41 aa 
Goal Oncrators ity, Greensburg. . 48,426,183 33,836,431 13 ,063 , 580: 1,826,172 824,983 1,045,352 585,293 720,509} 3.16 6067 
Columbia Casualty, New York......... 51,308,705 28,384,759} 23,004,629 —80, 683 4,104,787 1,100,000 1,202,401 1,721,703) .... 16 
THE SPECTATOR, December, 1952—!5 
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Dividends 
Declared t 
$ 
,657 
,040 
240 
, 330 
125 
,906 
,349 
,455 
264 
180 
500 
934 
995 
137 
084 
210 
,199 
700 
,325 
,199 
420 
408 
325 
50 
040 
502 
§22 
386 
500 
262 
333 
453 
150 
539 
391 
400 
720 
40 
390 
300 
500 
034 
212 
900 
662 
795 
572 
364 
642 
8 
320 
168 
849 
830 
388 
803 
880 
417 
200 
175 
623 
821 
275 
135 
760 
400 
879 
762 
350 
982 
640, 
389, 
805, 
157, 
311, 
553,982,287, 











1 
1 
14 
1 
5 
13 
4 
3 
7 
1 
3 
3 
5 
0 
2 
4 
4 
5 
2 
2 
4 
5 
3 
3 
6 
1 
4 
2 
8 
5 
33 
8 
2 
2 
0 
1 
4 
2 
8 
7 
2 
5 
1 
5 
1, 
9, 
4, 





from 
Invest- 
ments 
$ 
,981 
284 
,547 
,607 
727. 
354 
879 
048 
125 
486 
950, 
202, 
453, 
875, 
527, 
110, 
722, 
537, 
158, 
386, 
836, 
632, 
417, 
836, 
946, 
394, 
744, 
136, 
646, 
786, 
469, 
903, 
279, 
638, 
731, 
669, 
856, 
127, 
424, 
233, 
151, 
575, 
111, 
661, 
831, 
918, 
377, 
221, 
735, 
758, 
223, 
396, 
075, 
983, 
413, 
755, 
023, 
107, 
267, 
018, 
978, 
350, 
032, 
120, 
574, 
913, 
517, 
351, 
436, 
852, 
476, 
161, 


ee 2. eee ss se oe - 4 = 2. = + 4 








Net 
Earnings 


Under- 
writing 


Profit 
or Loss 
$ 
857 
,690 
,763 
363 
722 
112 
126 
,253 
458 
733 
152 
947 
397 
794 
272 
730 
593 
845 
772 
138 
—1,031 
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Expenses 
Incurred 
$ 
,644 
,027 
744 
,398 
165 
220 
663 
483 
590 
538 
364 
767 
748 
374 
968 
742 
605 
699 
1 
014 
604 
512 
296 
871 
113 
092 
001 
302 
344 
995 
478 
347 
457 
635 
350 
010 
053 
663 
799 
876 
599 
078 
658 
863 
596 
563 
099 
450 
762 
684 
212 
450 
976 
036 
223 
174 
533 
056 
327 
775 
459 
671 
267 
018 
593, 
974, 
533, 
657, 
554, 
885, 
262, 
930, 
168, 
357, 
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Losses 
Incurred 


(Including 
Adjustment 


Se ee a a 


Expenses) 
101, 
29, 
21, 
341, 
8, 
34, 
212, 
93, 
21, 
13, 
287, 
36, 
112, 
171, 
60, 
19, 
74, 
71, 
60, 
23, 
09, 
1, 
482, 
5, 
28, 
15, 
66, 
15, 
14, 
17, 
33, 
63, 
51, 
250, 
38, 
| A 
3, 
9, 
91, 
50, 
54, 
52, 
48, 
50, 
26, 
12, 
53, 
82, 
18, 
10, 
110, 
114, 
18, 
58, 
40, 
28, 
01, 
7, 
12, 
60, 
30, 
8, 
243, 
835 
43 
78 
370 
35 
40 
24 
3 
4 
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Earned 
$ 
941, 
378, 
195, 
098, 
609, 
732, 
834, 
399, 
386, 
165, 
386, 
087, 
060, 
970, 
917, 
937, 
028, 
500, 
724, 
454, 
844, 
526, 
457, 
758, 
131, 
921, 
662, 
634, 
841, 
299, 
702, 
860, 
470, 
631, 
829, 
771, 
320, 
257, 
953, 
945, 
589, 
570, 
027, 
175, 
656, 
658, 
443, 
341, 
960, 
549, 
405 
106 
683 
299 
912 
953 
013 
917 
434 
351 
651 
136 
706 
531 
484 
936 
445 
731 
503 
666 
725 
225 
335 
332 
015 


Premiums 
161, 
50, 
35, 
613, 
14. 
63, 
382. 
57, 
32, 
21. 
72, 
34, 
84, 
293, 
113, 
36, 
25, 
32, 
270, 
37, 
86, 
3, 
808, 
10, 
9, 
28, 
09, 
29, 
321, 
26, 
33, 
67, 
10, 
447, 
231, 
5, 
8. 
18, 
49, 
85, 
93, 
36, 
252, 
96, 
52. 
21. 
ol. 
65, 
31, 
19, 
173. 
178. 
35, 
02, 
70, 
220; 
79. 
25. 
19, 
286, 
46. 
14 
447; 
1,252, 
77. 
26, 
675, 
83, 
72, 
44, 
12, 
22. 
286, 
18,014,777,600) 8,054,960,472) 6,688, 788,961 501,058,247 822,776,065 





ederal taxes incurred. 
for foreign companies represent net remittances to or (—) 

















Casualty Companies in Decade, 1942-1951—continued 








Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of 100 Stock 
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Western Casualty & Surety, Ft. Scott... 
Western National Ins., San Francisco. . 
urety, 
Indemn 


Selected Risks Ind., Branchville. . 
Time Insurance, Milwaukeo.......___. 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford........ . 
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Today it’s only 





3.97 


‘ Half a Loaf 


2.39 


1.27 
-28 


YESTERDAY’S dime bought a loaf of bread; today it buys 
2m you only half a loaf. 


5.12 P 
Yesterday’s dollars that paid for a house and furniture, linens, 


silver, today have barely half as much buy in them. And the 
| limits of fire insurance you bought to protect your investment 
“ie in house and furnishings at yesterday’s values are only half- 
CaF protection today. 

Half a loaf, to be sure, is better than none; and so is half 
enough insurance. But buying less fire insurance than today’s 


values demand is false economy. 


With building and furnishing costs soaring, chances are that if 
you haven’t increased your insurance limits apace, a fire would 
find you tragically under-insured. Why not have your local 
agent help you determine your requirements—today? 


Your local agent is constantly ready fo serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For U.S. F. & G. claim service in 
emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 





CASUALTY 
FIDELITY-SURETY 
FIRE 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Personality: 


Harry W. Barnard 


ARRY W. BARNARD, Vice-Presi- 
dent of THE Spectator since 1922 
and a member of the sales organization 
since 1934, will retire December 3lst it 
has been announced. This will ter- 
minate an association of almost half a 
century during which time Mr. Bar- 
nard represented THE Spectator Com- 
pany in every state in the United States 
and in Canada. 
Mr. Barnard is well known to all im- 
portant leading insurance company 





executives in the fire, life and casualty 
field. His opinion and suggestions were 
of value in maintaining THe Srectator 
magazine and publications as essential 
tools of the insurance business. Be- 
cause he understood the needs of in- 
surance companies, his advice was 
sought and valued as not only repre- 
senting the authority of THe SpecTATOR 
but of his own judgment based on an 
intimate acquaintance with current in- 
surance problems. 

Mr. Barnard lives at 41 Slocum 
Crescent, Forest Hills, Long Island 
where he has made his residence for the 
last 36 years. 
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Life: 
Cancer in Children 


ANCER is so often responsible for 
deaths in the older age groups that 
we seldom identify it as a children’s 
disease. Though far fewer cases of 
cancer in children are encountered 
than of any of the other diseases, the 
fatality rate is extremely high. 
According to statistics released by 
the Family Economics Bureau of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co., cancer kills five times as many 
children under age 15 each year as 
does diphtheria, nearly three times as 
many as meningitis, and twice as many 
as either tuberculosis, polio, influenza, 
or whooping cough. Approximately 3,- 
000 children under 15 die each year 
from cancer in all its forms, including 
leukemia. This compares with an aver- 


age annual death toll in the same age 
group of a little over 1,600 from all 
forms of tuberculosis, approximately 
1,250 from whooping cough, 1,350 
from influenza, 1,185 from meningitis, 
approximately 1,000 from polio and 
under 600 from diphtheria, on the 
basis of a three-year average of Gov- 
ernment vital statistics. Nearly half 
the deaths in the under-15 group are 
among children below five years of 
age. 

In the child, body cells and tissues 
grow and develop much faster than in 
an adult. This holds true of malignant 
growths as well as of normal, healthy 
tissues. Cancer, therefore, when it oc- 
curs in children, usually progresses 
much more rapidly than it does in 
adults. Cancerous conditions are more 
often caught in their early stages 
among infants because of the frequent 





MINNEAPOLIS COMPANY’S NEW HOME OFFICE 





Mell W. Hobart, president, and O. R. Tripp, executive vice-president, 
inspect the scale model of the new home office building of the Ministers 
Life and Casualty Union. Construction is under way on the new building. 
located in the southwest part of Minneapolis, overlooking Lake Calhoun. 
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medical check-ups given children in 
their first year of life. 

Symptoms which call for immediate 
medical examination are: Pupil of one 
eye whitish, gray or green instead of 
the normal black; obstructed breath- 
ing, especially if the child is over two 
years of age and the usual causes— 
cold, bronchitis, etc. do not exist. Per- 
sistent lumps or masses in glands, 
abdomen and soft parts of the body. 
Vague or localized aches and swell- 
ings along the long bones of the body, 
particularly in the upper leg; pain in 
the joints; “droopiness” (rheumatic 
fever is often suspected in cases of 
bone tumor). Mysterious but persistent 
low fever; tendency to bruise easily. 

Many types of cancer in children 
can be halted or cured if caught early 
enough. Medical science is progressing 
rapidly in the field of diagnosis and 
treatment of the disease. Alertness on 
the part of parents can make all the 
difference between diagnosis in time 
and diagnosis that comes too late. 
Knowledge of the symptoms and elimi- 
nation of the popular belief that cancer 
is strictly an adult’s disease will do 
much to foster early detection. 


Fire and Casualty: 
Safer Driving 


window apologizing for having caused 
the mishap and inquiring as to whether 
he should call a doctor for the woman 
and two children in the car. The acci- 
dent wasn’t that severe but the pas- 


senger car driver, a man named Lar- 
sen, was almost flabbergasted with the 
truck driver’s alert, polite and con- 
siderate behavior. 

The special techniques used by 








It Never Fails 











YOU TOOK OUT $10,000 
INSURANCE WHEN YOU 
BOUGHT THIS HOUSE 

10 YEARS AGO... AND You 





HAVEN'T INCREASED IT SINCE! 





Uy, AW! ALL YOU GUYS 


WANNA’ DO IS INCREASE 
YOUR COMMISSIONS ! 
I'VE GOT ALL THE 
INSURANCE I NEED! 


















































SURE... THE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PAID ME THE WHOLE $10,000...... 
BUT WITH TODAY'S PRICES I CAN'T 
REPLACE THIS HOUSE FOR A CENT 
UNDER $18,000 ! 









N account of one of the phases of 

the constant war against acci- 
dents and death on the highways ap- 
peared in Collier’s magazine recently. 
Stating that five million regularly em- 
ployed truck drivers haul 8 billion tons 
of freight about 90 billion miles an- 
nually, the article is based on obser- 
vations made under actual operating 
conditions by Markel Service, Inc., 
safety engineering affiliate of the larg- 
est truck and bus insurance company 
in the world. 

A typical incident described in the 
article involved a truck passenger car 
mishap that occurred just outside Chi- 
cago. The truck driver’s foot slipped 
off the brake and a passenger car was 
jolted. Before the driver could get out 
of his car the truck driver was at his 

7 "Ny, 


,, Juiz Sos Ls LF PRoTecty/, 


.% CONQUERORS OF DISEASE — Like Dr. Walter 
2 Reed, who spent years in the Jungle to conquer 
= yellow fever, the World owes a debt of gratitude to 
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> x the Men of Science who devote their lives to the 
' 4 > study and cure of diseases of men and animals. 


. Ze } The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
sl Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 
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Markel Service include safety pro- 
grams directed to the drivers them- 
selves and their immediate superiors, 
cooperation of drivers’ wives in main- 
taining a constant safety consciousness 
and complete files on all the drivers 
who operate the thousands of heavy 
long haul vehicles insured by Ameri- 
can Fidelity & Casualty Company. 

A special safety feature is the use 
of camera cars which cover the nation’s 
highways. making photographic _ re- 
ports on all hazardous driving prac- 
tices and violations of the organiza- 
tion’s safety standards by drivers of 
insured vehicles. 

Author Selwyn James says that these 
camera cars cover over 3% million 
miles of highway in the U. S. annually 
and take over 30,000 pictures of trucks 
and buses under actual operating con. 
ditions. 


Accident: 
Product Peril 


F a dangerous new product reaches 

the market and causes property 
destruction or personal injury, only 
regrets and reparations are left. John 
V. Grimaldi, assistant manager, acci- 
dent prevention department of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, added that economic losses 
often occur simply because engineer- 
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REINSURANCES e FIRE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS ° 


AND LIABILITY LINES 


—— : — 
Old New England Pesmacen led 


| om ae rated 


ing principles applied to the devel- 
opment of new products ignore poten- 
tial hazards to property or personnel. 

An example given by Mr. Grimaldi: 
“One of the nation’s largest corpora- 
tions recently lost $300,000 when its 
new tobacco insecticide destroyed a 
cigarette company’s stock.” The sub- 
stance killed insects without difficulty 
but no one saw fit to test its effect 
when used under commercial condi- 
tions, 

There are, as Mr. Grimaldi pointed 
out, only two ways to protect the manu- 
facturer against loss. One is to pur- 
chase insurance guaranteeing indem- 
nification within limits of the policy. 
The other is to determine possible haz- 
ards, then control or eliminate them. 

We should remember, however, that 
buying insurance is never a solution 
to the loss problem. The manufacturer 
must know and be able to prove that 
his product is free from hidden haz- 
ards when any liability claims are 
made against him. 


Statistics: 
To Market, to Market 


N 1914 the wage earner had to work 
572 hours to purchase a “market 
basket” which cost the 1952 worker 
309 hours, according to the National 


Industrial Conference Board. The 


1901 
AND INLAND MARINE 


CASUALTY 


« ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


BURGLARY « SPECIALIZED LINES AND EXCESS COVERS 


PEERLESS CASUALTY COMPANY, KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Board’s market basket is filled with 31 
comparable food, clothing, household 
and other items. 


Big Change 

A drastic change occurred in the 
amount and type of goods which a 
wage earner’s family consumed in th 
first half of this century. A few exam- 
ples: Home furnishings now consist 
largely of washing machines, mechani- 
cal refrigerators, electric toasters. 
mixers, irons, etc., which did not exist 
in the earlier period, or if they did. 
were outside of the wage earner’s 
range. As regards miscellaneous item: 
—gasoline, soap, aspirin, men’s hair- 
cuts, motion pictures and newspapers 
—for these the cost in hours is less at 
present than in any other period ana- 
lyzed. 


Where It Went 


As the Board points out, the Ameri 
can family in 1952 spent “a large per 
centage of its disposable income on 
miscellaneous items, such as trans- 
portation, medical care, household 
operations, recreation and _ personal 
care. The automobile and the telephone 
got few of the workingman’s dollars in 
1914.” 


Life: 
America’s Health 


-MERICANS were in excellent health 
during the first nine months of 
1952, according to statistics released 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Experience among the company’s in- 
dustrial policyholders shows that the 


DUAL ROLE 





Schuyler Merritt, II, elected chairman 
and president of Reciprocal Managers, 
Inc., a new management organization 
for Associated Reciprocal Exchanges 
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death rate during this period was 6.6 
per 1000 policyholders, the same as in 
the prime health year of 1951. Only 
once before, in 1950, was a lower rate 
—6.4 per 1000—recorded for the 
period. 

This year’s low death rate comes as 
somewhat of a surprise when you con- 
sider the unusually high toll of life 
during the heat spell last summer. 
There were almost 10 times as many 
deaths attributed to excessive heat last 
July and August as in the entire year 
of 1951. The death rate from enemy 
action in Korea, however, was sub- 
stantially lower this year. The rate 
was 2.6 per 100,900 policyholders, 
whereas, in 1951, the rate was 5.8 per 
100,000 for the same _ nine-month 
period of 1951. 

A decline in tuberculosis mortality to 
14.6 per 100,000 policyholders, a drop 
of one fifth from last year, has been 
recorded so far. Death from this source 
has declined nearly a third in the past 
two years, hastening the day when this 
disease will be relatively minor cause 
of death. Diseases of the heart and 
circulatory system and cancer, which 
together account for 70 per cent of all 
deaths, registered approximately the 
same death rate as in 1951. Diabetes 
shows a small decrease in mortality. 
The rise in motor vehicle mishaps and 
accidental deaths of men in military 
service were reflected in the “moder- 
ately” higher death rate from accidents 
this year. 


Canada: 
Successful Underwriters 


IFTY Canadian life underwriters 

have qualified for membership in 
the Million Dollar Round Table of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Primary condition for member- 
ship is production of one million dol- 
lars of life insurance or more in twelve 
months. 

The Institute of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters of Canada announced that 
87 candidates had successfully com- 
pleted the three-year course and had 
qualified for the degree of Chartered 
Life Underwriter of Canada (C.L.U.). 


Britain: 


Fourth Visit 


Q* the evening of Thursday, No- 
vember 6th, Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II., accompanied by the Duke 
of Edinburgh, honored Lloyd’s with her 
presence at a reception at which she 
laid the foundation stone of Lloyd’s 
new building in Lime Street, London, 
our Correspondent informs us. 

This was the fourth occasion on 


which Lloyd’s had been honored by the 
visit of a reigning monarch, the first 
being on October 28, 1844, when Queen 
Victoria opened the rebuilt Royal Ex- 
change. About 80 years later, on May 
23, 1925, King George V laid the foun- 
dation stone of Lloyd’s present build- 
ing, and three years later the same 
monarch attended and declared the 
building open. 

So rapid has been the growth of 
Lloyd’s that it has now been necessary 
to plan a further building, the founda- 
tion stone of which, as stated above. 
has now been laid by the present reign- 


















ing monarch, Queen Elizabeth II. 

Documents laid in a cavity in the 
bedstone, prior to the laying of the 
foundation stone, included Lloyd’s 
Standard Forms of Marine and Fire 
Policies; a copy of “The Times,” of 
London, for November 6, 1952, and a 
copy of “Lloyd’s List,” of London, for 
the same date. 


Obituary: 


Harry H. Cleaveland, Jr. 
ARRY H. CLEAVELAND, JR., 


whose family has been associated 
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is the gleam of hope 


to a world in disorder. 


At Christmas Time... 


we wish you happiness 


and 


In the New Year.... 


we pray for peace. 
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with the insurance business in Rock 
Island, Ill., since 1868, died Nov. 10 ia 
Passavant Memorial Hospital, Chicago. 
He was president and chairman of the 
board of Bituminous Casualty Corpora- 
tion and a partner in the H. H. Cleave- 
land agency. 

Mr. Cleaveland was born in Rock 
Island in 1898 and received his early 
education in the public schools. He 
graduated from Knox College in 1920 
and then attended the Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Business Administration. 


In World War | he served as a second 
lieutenant in the infantry. 

Mr. Cleaveland began his career as 
a partner with his father and the late 
Harry W. Cozad in the H. H. Cleave- 
land agency. In 1933 he joined the 
Bituminous Corporation as assistant 
treasurer. He served as vice-president 
of the corporation from 1936 until he 
was elected president in 1945. Mr. 
Cleaveland had also been an official of 
the Blackhawk Federal Savings and 
Loan Association since 1923. 
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From cellar steps to traction splints in one easy trip. Ac- 


cidents will happen but you can protect your customers 


at.low cost with an “L. & L.” Personal Accident Policy. 
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He is survived by a son, Harry H, 
Cleaveland, III, and by a granddaugh- 
ter, Martha. 


Personality: 
Jesse W. Randall 


HE Travelers Insurance Co. was 
celebrating its 20th anniversary in 
1884, a date that was to assume even 
more significance to the company as 
the years rolled by. For on February 
29th of that year, at Hazardville, Conn., 
almost within sight of the spot where 
the Travelers Tower now stands, Jesse 
W. Randall was born and grew up. 
Twenty-one years later Mr. Randall 
began his career with the Travelers In- 
surance Co., a career that saw him rise 
from a mail boy in 1905 to the presi- 
dent of the largest multiple-line insur- 
ance organization in North America by 
1945. Since 1945, Mr. Randall has 
brought the companies through a pe- 
riod of tremendous growth despite the 
complexities and difficulties experi- 
enced in the post-war era. At the last 
Board meeting of the company, Mr. 
Randall announced his plans to retire 
December 22nd, thus terminating a 47- 
year career with The Travelers. 
Mr. Randall’s career is a typical ex- 


(Continued on page 91) 
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@ Reliance on book 
values for ' fire insur- 
ance coverage is mis- 
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MES of every circumstance. in this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR set forth their reliance on life insurance 
as the best way to maintain their financial integrity. 
Every president of the United States in the twentieth 
century, as well as many of those who unsuccessfully 
contested that high office, recognize, as leaders of Ameri- 
can thought, the social good that is inherent in a life 
insurance policy. They are joined by governors and 
senators from every state in the Union. These leaders of 
government are in preferred position to appreciate the 
aspirations and the experience of men of every type as 
they seek to attain financial security for themselves and 
their families. Business executives, educators, clergymen, 
stars of sports and amusement would join in their appre- 
ciation of an insurance program as a means to financial 
security for themselves and for their fellow-men. 


Surrogate records and welfare analysis support the 
claim that life insurance has been a prime force in raising 
the standard of living on this continent. Life insurance 
is consistently an asset in estates of every type. Actually 
arresting instances of a life insurance benefit at work is 
available in every town and city. 


A composite statement from the advice of our Presi- 
dents sets forth a mighty endorsement of life insurance 
for the American people. 

We are in the world to provide not only for ourselves 
but for others so that all a man can do to safeguard his 
family is to get his life insurance—indeed, it would seem 
that to carry adequate life insurance is a moral obligation. 

If I had my life to live over again I would seek more life 
insurance—in fact, my advice to all Americans is that there 
is no argument against the taking of life insurance, so get 
a policy and then hold on to it. It means self respect, for 
even a poor man can build up an estate with life insurance. 

Further, life insurance increases the stability of the 
business world, while the wide distribution of life insur- 
ance is an invaluable factor in our daily life and is one of 
the finest results of our national development. 


. * * 


Included in the above are sentences from the statements 
of each of the presidents of the United States whose views 
are presented on pages 26 through 31. 


Francis J. Malley 
Managing Editor 
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© Chase, Washington 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


N Tuesday, November 4, men and 

women throughout the nation left 
their homes and places of business to 
take up their stand in the long lines 
formed in barber shops, school audi- 
toriums, tailor any- 
where imaginable—so that they could 
elect their next president. In all, some 
60 million of them stepped behind the 
polling booth curtain—many after havy- 
ing waited hours. 

And in the early hours of the next 
morning, as President-elect Eisenhower 
and his First Lady acknowledged cheers 
of victory in the Hotel Commodore in 
New York City, it became quite ap- 
parent that Mr. and Mrs. Voter had up- 
set the pollster and the political expert. 

They demonstrated that the South 
was not necessarily Democratic, that 
minorities didn’t vote as a group, that 
labor union members didn’t 
their bosses would have liked. and that 
women didn’t “just go along” with their 
husbands when it came to choosing a 
president. 

In all, Eisenhower—and his running 
mate for Vice-President, Richard Nixon 


shops—almost 


vote as 
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—received 442 electoral votes; in popu- 
lar votes, 33 million citizens stood 
solidly behind him. 

It was a Republican landslide; the 
climax of nearly four months of stiff 
political campaigning. 

The contest began on July 11, with 
the nomination of 62-year-old General 
Eisenhower, by the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, on the first ballot: 
Sen. Richard Nixon, of California, a 
39-year-old, was nominated by acclama- 
tion for Vice President. 

Fifteen days later, Governor of [I- 
linois, Adlai Stevenson, received the 
nomination of the Democratic National 
Convention on the third ballot. Sen. 
John Sparkman, Alabama, was unani- 
mously nominated as Vice-Presidential 
candidate. Governor Stevenson began 
his term in 1949; previously he was 
delegate to the General Assembly, 
United Nations. 

Although these great men were pitted 
against each other for the goal of presi- 
dency of the United States—although 
they disagreed on many issues, one 
thing becomes quite clear when you 


read these accompanying statenients: it 
is obvious that they all favor insur 
ance. And for good reason. 

As we write, the Inauguration is but 
a month away. We are looking ahead 
to a frugal administration—one that is 
pledged to thrift and efficiency. In his 
speeches President-elect Eisenhower de- 
nounced the current level of Federal 
outlays as “crazy spending.” This idea 
of a deficit was repugnant to him. 
When he spoke of inflation he treated 
it as something intrinsically bad that 
must be abolished. He knows the im 
portance of saving money. 

Eisenhower’s Vice-President, Richard 
Nixon, summed it up very well in 1 
letter to THe Spectator: 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


No husband and father can say that 
he has adequately protected his loved 
ones against economic disaster 0% 
casioned by his premature demise, 
unless he has maintained a well-bal- 
anced program of life insurance. 

Such a program may sometimes ¢® 
tail the sacrifice of some luxuries 
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INP Photo 


ADLAI STEVENSON 


the part of the husband and wife, but 
the maintenance in force of the hus- 
band’s insurance should be one of the 
major objectives in any family budget. 

Even though no contingency occurs 
which matures the policy, the proceeds 





INP Photo 


JOHN S. SPARKMAN 


of the sums contributed with accumu- 
lated interest, make a sound investment 
toward the higher education of one’s 
children or its leisurely enjoyment by 
husband and wife in later life. 
Richard Nixon 
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/ Alben W. Barkley 
Vice-President 


E all desire security. When Benja- 
min Franklin helped organize the 
first fire insurane company in 1752, they 
were looking for security, security 
against loss by destructive fire. Every 
fire insurance company in America is 
organized on the basis of security. 
Every life insurance company is based 
upon desire for security. Security from 
wrong, security from the disadvantages 
of dependent old age, security from 
the fact that the time may come—work 
as we may and save as we can—when 
we may not be able to lay aside, either 
for ourselves or for those who are 
dependent upon us. So life insurance 
has become one of the great institu- 
tions, not only of America but of the 
world. 





Adlai Stevenson 
Gevernor of Illinois 


The remarkable growth of the life 
insurance business is perhaps the best 
evidence of its public acceptance and 
the essential role it has come to play 
in our economic system. 

In its infancy in 1880 life insurance 
was a half million dollar business; 
today its assets exceed sixty-six billion 
dollars. 

Habits of thrift and a sense of re- 
sponsibility have been systematically 
developed among policyholders by the 
life companies. This has meant secur- 
ity for loved ones in the event of deaths 
and security for the policyholders and 
their families upon retirement. 

Furthermore, the large accumulation 
of individual savings has provided an 
invaluable source of capital which has 
been instrumental in the growth and 
development of our business structure. 





ALABAMA 


John S. Sparkman 


Sen... Alabama 


As one who owns a_ substantial 
amount of life insurance, certainly I 
can and do in all honesty recommend 
life insurance investment to others. I 
feel that life insurance provides sound 
individual and family security. For the 
sake of ourselves and our families each 
of us should adopt a wise life insur- 
ance plan. 

In addition to serving as security 
against the hazards of death, disability, 
and old age, life insurance is also a 
sound investment for savings, not sub- 
ject to the fluctuations that ordinarily 
accompany the ups and downs of the 
national economy. It can be utilized 
as a systematic savings plan, with no 
risk as to loss of principal. 

Besides building for family security 
and sound investment, life insurance 
serves in many ways to help the econ- 
omy of the nation. For example, much 
of the needed housing expansion has 
been made possible through investment 
of life insurance funds. Many otlier 
forms of life insurance investments 
that have helped the national welfare 
could be named. 

Life insurance has grown to be one 
of America’s most important businesses. 
It is contributing greatly to individual 
and national security. 
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Harry Truman 
President 


AM now, and I always have been, a 

believer in life insurance. I have 
tried to carry out that belief in prac- 
tice. Besides Government War Risk 
Insurance, which I obtained in the First 
World War, | lave policies in several 
old-line companies. 





Even a poor man can build up an 
estate with life insurance. When he does 
create such zn estate, he can feel reul 
satisfaction in knowing that his family 
is protected if anything happens. 





Herbert C. Hoover 
President (1929-1933) 


| aprtpeseece offers men and women 
an opportunity to pool the financial 
effects of chance misfortunes, and is also 
a good medium for saving and invest- 
ment. The wide distribution of insur- 
ance in this country is an invaluable 
factor in our daily life and is, I believe, 
one uf the finest results of our national 
development. 


Nokn¥ Rvs, 








Franklin D. Roosevelt 
President (1933-1945) 


bp advantages of life insurance, 

manifest every day in every com- 

munity, cannot be discounted. This 

form of insurance is part of our mod- 

ern life. To carry adequate life insur a 
ance is a moral obligation incumbent 
upon the great majority of citizens. 


TM Swale 


a 
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2. FIRST-YEAR DIVIDEND. 

It’s not contingent upon payment 
of second premium. May be taken 
in cash or applied against first 
quarterly premium of second year. 





3. EARLY CASH VALUES. 

Many policies have first-year 

cash values. Income contracts, issued 
at older ages, have cash values 

as early as three months after issue. 


1. WIDE VARIETY 
of contracts available to meet 
any personal, business or pension 
need from age 0 to 70. 





4. LIBERAL CHANGE PRIVILEGE. 
Conversion to higher premium plan 
requires only the payment of 
differences in reserves. Conversion 
to lower premium plan guaranteed 
if insurable. 








5. LIBERAL REINSTATEMENT. 
Within 7 years after lapse— 

and without medical examination 
within 31 days after usual 
31-day grace period. 





6. AUTOMATIC PREMIUM LOAN 
provision available upon written 
request of insured. 





8. PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENT— 
and 2% interest paid on 
proceeds from date of death to 
date of payment. 








9. FLEXIBLE SETTLEMENT AGREEMENTS 
written, including right to leave 
proceeds at interest, with full 

or partial withdrawal rights. 

Six options included in contract. 


7. AUTOMATIC PAYMENT, 

by accumulated dividends, 

of premiums unpaid at end of 
grace period. 





10. ALL INCOME OPTIONS 

available on surrender whenever 
$1000 has been accumulated in cash 
values and dividend deposits. 





1]. LIFE ANNUITY OPTIONS 

4 include cash refund and many other 
single life options, plus joint 

and two-thirds survivorship. 





12. PROOF OF DEATH 
requirement simplest in 
the business. 


13. DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
coverage to age 70—not voided 
by any disability claim. 





p 14. CONVERTIBLE TERM— 

five- and ten-year term 
renewable for successive periods 
without examination. 











17. STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
of company, and an outstanding 
record of earnings reinforcing its 
liberal dividend policy. 











15. UNPAID PREMIUM BALANCE 
not deducted at death. 





16. LOWEST INTEREST CHARGE 
in the business for quarterly and 
sémi-annual premium payments. 





ne NEW ENGLANDG$ MUTUAL 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
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PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND (1885-1889—1893-1897) 


Get a policy, and then hold on 
to it. It means self respect. It 
means that nobody will have to 
put something in a hat for you 
or your dependent ones if you 
should be snatched away from 
them. 


Gprsvee CLlae- 


PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT (1901-1909) 


Life insurance increases the 
stability of the business world, 
raises its moral tone and puts a 
premium upon those habits of 
thrift and saving which are so 
essential to the welfare of the 
people as a body. 


Phaetiete Mewes 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. TAFT (1909-1913) 


A man in office, without means, 
must abandon the hope of mak- 
ing the future of his family 
luxuriously comfortable. All a 
man can do under existing cir- 
cumstances to safeguard his fam- 
ily is to get his life insured. 


No 


— 








Ty ee, 








PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON (1913-1921) 


97) If a man does not provide for 
his children, if he does not pro- 
vide for all those dependent upon 
him, and if he has not that vision 
of conditions to come, and that 
care for the days that have not 
yet dawned, which we sum up in 
the whole idea of thrift and sav- 
ing then he has not opened his 
eyes to any adequate conception 
of human life. We are in this 
world to provide not only for 
ourselves, but for others, and 
that is the basis of economy. 


Jad Midem WOODROW WILSON 





PRESIDENT WARREN G. HARDING (1921-1923) 


Perhaps I shall best express 
my opinion of the value of life 
insurance when I tell you that I 
took out my first policy as a 
youth of nineteen. I have found 
policies a pretty heavy burden 
upon my resources at times, espe- 
cially in my earlier years, but I 
have always found them to be 
very comforting possessions and, 
if I had my life to live over 
again, I would seek to take more 
rather than less. 


VOW aa 


PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE (1923-1929) 


There is no argument against 
the taking of life insurance. It is 
established that the protection of 
one’s family, or those near to 
} him, is the one thing most to be 
desired, and there is no medium 
of protection that is better than 
life insurance. Our government 
has given close attention to the 
insurance companies, and they 
are on so sure a foundation that 
it is in substance a guaranty 
method of our people. 


=. = 


= 











Ey ee, 


WARREN G. HARDING 











CALVIN COOLIDGE 
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INSURANCE STANDS HIGH WITH TV STARS 


oe SPR we ot 
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Our correspondents enter the fascinating land of TV and come up with vital news for you 


OU can remember those early days 

of television shortly after World 
War II. Chances are that you didn’t 
have a set of your own for quite a 
while. You probably got your first 
glimpse of this new scientific marvel 
on a visit to some frjends’ house and 
stood wonderingly in front of a flicker- 
ing ten or twelve inch screen. 

It was all very new in those days. 
People lucky enough to have a set of 
their own threw “television parties” 
and had the neighbors in to view this 
new phenomenon. 

There was no question about your 
being impressed by it all, but you 
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by Richard J. Haupt 


couldn't help but wonder. You won- 
dered about how it would affect your 
eyes. You wondered how it would af- 
fect the kids. You wondered about 
what it would be like in the future— 
maybe you even wondered whether tele- 
vision had a future. 

Now chances are good that you have 
a set of your own, or you are planning 
to get one. It won’t hurt your eyes 
and, with proper supervision, it can be 
a great help to the kids. Best of all: 
no one can any longer doubt that tele- 
vision has a future. 

Best guarantee of that future is the 
tremendous popularity that television is 


enjoying right at the present time. His 
torical ‘events, news in the making, €? 
tertainment, education—televisio% 
brings them all right to you in the com- 
fort of your own living room. 

Right here we are most concerned 
with the entertainment side of tele- 
vision. This néw medium of commun 
cation has made every home a theatre, 
a music hall, an opera house, 2 sports 
arena, a church or synagogue. 

A quick flip of the dial takes you 
from Madison Square Garden to the 
Stork Club; from the United Nations 
General Assembly to the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The screen 
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of the picture tube of a television be- 
comes a magic mirror through which 
we pass into Wonderland. 

Television has given a tremendous 
lift to entertainers generally. Enter- 
tainers long out of harness stepped out 
of retirement to take a flier at this new 
medium. Comedians and singers who 
were virtually unknown to the general 
public rocketed to stardom overnight. 
Performers who might have gone 
through their lives acting only for select 
night club and theatre crowds in the 
great cities found themselves acting for 
millions of people in every part of the 
country. 

Entertainers who could only be seen 
on the remote distances of the band- 
stand or stage suddenly were brought 
into sharp close-ups of the television 
screen where every lifted eyebrow and 
every twitched nose is clearly seen by 
millions of people. It is this proximity 
of the all-seeing television camera that 
has established between the viewers and 
those viewed an intimacy that was vir- 
tually unknown before in the entertain- 
ment world. 

It was this rapport between the fans 
and the stars that suggested to the 
editors of The Spectator that inter- 
views with the celebrities of TV on the 
subject of life insurance might make a 
hit with people. From our own experi- 
ences and those of our friends we have 
come to feel that through television we 
have come to like a great many (and 
to be completely honest, to dislike a 
few) of the faces we have come to 
know through our television screen. 
Over a long period of televiewing we 
feel that many of the stars are like 
friends that we welcome periodically 
into our homes. 

We felt that the feelings of TV stars 
about life insurance might carry added 
weight because it would come like ad- 
vice from old friends. 

One thing we can tell you definitely. 
As you talk to these stars, even for the 
first time, you experience no difficulty. 
Not only are they a grand bunch of 
people who do all they can to make 
you feel at home, but from watching 
them on television you have the feel- 
ing that you know them pretty well, 
and chatting comes easily. 

One of the first we approached was 
Paul “Pops” Whiteman who has been 
@ national figure in American enter- 
tamment for over 30 years. Paul is 
the vice-president in charge of music 
for the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and you have probably seen him 
on his two weekly shows—the Paul 
Whiteman TV Teen Club and his big 
Sunday night production, the Paul 
Whiteman Revue. 

As a.matter of fact “Pops” was busy 


rehearsing a noisy gang of teen-agers 
when we approached him. During a 
break we got to chat with him, and 
you can take it from us, he is just as 
genial in person as he is on your tele- 
vision screen. 

“Mr. Whiteman,” we asked him, 
“what do you think about life insur- 
ance?” 

“As a TV entertainer,” the rotund 
“pops” responded, “I am fully cog- 
nizant of the urgent need for proper 
life insurance, particularly with the 
“Small fry” which is the name I give 
those future greats in show business— 
the kids like you see here getting ready 
for my show, the “Paul Whiteman’s 
Teen Club.” 

Paul motioned to a group of young- 
sters weaving around the equipment 
cluttering the stage and continued. 
“The need for proper and complete 








coverage becomes more apparent when 
you watch these youngsters backstage, 
practising their routines without seem- 
ingly worrying about the moving booms, 
equipment, etc., that is continuously 
being moved around on a TV show.” 


Another Visit 


Our next call was to the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stu Erwin. Mrs. Erwin, 
who is also known as actress June 
Collyer, and Stu star on the “Stu Er- 
win Show” over ABC. In their case 
though, to catch them on the set we'd 
have to dash out to Hollywood. 

The Erwins do their show on film. 
They dash out to Hollywood, shoot 13 
half-hour shows for their family comedy 
series and then rush back home to their 
two children in New York City. The 
Erwins have been married nearly 20 
years, and are still very devoted. So 


Herb Shriner, toastmaster of “Two for the Money,” doesn’t need a re- 
minder from his wife Pixie, that time passes quickly for show people. 
He has always stressed the value of annuities for their declining years. 
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Paul Whiteman, famous showman, smiles over members of his TV Teen 


Club. Greatly interested both in youngsters and insurance, Paul feels 
that these future stars especially need the protection of proper coverage. 


devoted, in fact that people kid them 
about the fact that they still hold hands 
beween “takes” on a set. 

Evidence of this Erwin family devo- 
tion can be found in a littie anecdote. 
When Stewart, Jr., was born about a 
year after “Stu” and June were mar- 
June planned to continue her 
career. But one day in the midst of 
shooting a picture, her baby son was 
taken with a minor illness and June 
was frantic with worry. “It’s not worth 
it,” she told her husband, “I’m not go- 
ing to make another picture for any- 
one in the world.” 

June kept her word, and the only rea- 
son that she undertook the present tele- 
vision series is that her children are 
grown now (their son is 18, their 
daughter 15) and she is teamed with 
her husband. 

Perhaps this family devotion is the 
reason Stu is so emphatic in his opin- 
ion about life insurance. “I can’t em- 
phasize too strongly the urgent need for 
proper life insurance coverage,” he 
told us. “I think,” he went on. “that 
the old adage that ‘actors die broke’ 
would be completely forgotten if more 
of the people in this profession used a 
grain of common sense and _investi- 
gated the various benefits derived from 
life insurance coverage. 

“I might add, however, that after a 
recent check with the “Stu Erwin 
Show,” which included June Collver 
Erwin, here, and the various tech- 
nicians, cameramen and the like, I was 
pleasantly surprised to learn that the 


ried, 
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majority of the people were fully cov- 
ered by some type of life insurance. 


“Maybe television personalities have 
learned a lesson from the history of the 
entertainment profession—movies, the- 
atre, and what have you—that an actor 
need not necessarily be rich one day 
and broke the next.” 


HARD man to catch up with is 

John Daly. He is one of the busi- 
est personalities in television. If you 
were near a television set during the 
recent presidential election, you un- 
doubtedly saw him and heard his expert 
commentaries on the progress of the 
election. The omnipresent Mr. Daly is 
correspondent-analyst for the ABC 
television network and also is mod- 
erator on four TV shows: “We Take 
Your Word,” “What’s My Line?” 
“March of Time Through the Years,” 
and “News of the Week.” 

We finally caught up with him just 
before we went to press and asked him, 
as a family man with three children, 
just what life insurance meant to him. 
“My family’s security and my own 
peace of mind rest solidly on my in- 
surance program,” he said after a few 
moments reflection, “And with these 
great boons is still another. My insur- 
ance program has instilled in me the 
habit of thrift. As a result, today I can 
often meet family emergencies without 
recourse to my insurance.” 

Mr. Daly’s long experience as a news 
analyst and reporter, especially his 
years as special events reporter and 


Nina Foch thanks an insurance trust 
for her chance to gain both an edu- 


cation and a start in the theater. 


White House correspondent, certainly 
qualify him to assess the value of in- 
surance to the country. He sums up his 
thoughts in this direction in one sen- 
tence: “Insurance, and all the lessons 
it can give, and all the benefits it 
yields to the individual and the nation, 
is one of the major supports of our 
way of life.” 

Bennett Cerf, famous publisher and 
compiler of anecdotes, displayed the 
same matter-of-factness in replying to 
our request for his views of life insur- 
ance that has made him a popular 
panelist on John Daly’s ABC televi- 
sion show, “What’s My Line?” To our 
query he answered, “I am pleased to 
tell you that I have been taking out 
various life insurance policies for my- 
self and family ever since I was 16 
years old, and none of the companies 
has gone busted yet.” 

Mr. Cerf’s joking tribute to the fnaa- 
cial stability of the life insurance com- 
panies reemphasizes the safety of his, 
and your, dgllars invested in protection. 

Stu Erwin couldn’t have had Bert 
Lahr in mind when he quoted the old 
adage “actors die broke,” for Bert, 4 
veteran entertainer of 26 years stand- 
ing, is one actor with a good business 
head. He has reportedly made sound 
investments with his earnings, making 
sure that the security of his family and 
himself was well taken care of. !nsur- 
ance, of course, played a large part in 
providing his oldest son, Herbert with 
a college education at the University 
of Arizona. His two youngest children, 
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4s real protection for health and 
happiness, TV star, Lisa Kirk, urges 
straight life and annuity policies. 


insurance policies guaranteeing their 
higher education. 

TV viewers were treated to Bert 
Lahr’s inimitable style of humor when 
the old master of original burlesque 
and vaudeville comedy appeared as 
guest on several programs. His famous 
wood-chopping skit on television was 
a nostalgic treat to old timers who re- 
member the days when vaudeville was 
“alive and kicking,” and a refreshing 
experience to youngsters to whom 
vaudeville is “something they had be- 
fore pictures” and burlesque is sug- 
gestive only of a furtive excursion to 
witness Mimi Strip, provocateur ex- 
traordinaire. 

Indicative of Bert Lahr’s successful 
career as both an entertainer and fam- 
ily man is his sound advice on insur- 
ance. He finds that “insurance is a life- 
Saver jor an actor in more ways than 


you can imagine.” 

“In the old days,” he continued, 
“performers spent everything they 
mad they were too busy being ‘Good 
Time Charlies.’ Life insurance makes 
them sock it away, so that they’re 
taken 


ire of in the lean periods. Of 
course. a high-salaried player should 
mvest heavily in annuities to make it 


worth his while. Otherwise, with small 
Premiums, he’d have to keep on 
working sd 

“The 


Fred Waring Show,” on CBS 


television, is familiar to any set owner. 


rg Waring has been identified with 
Tv new medium since the days when 
Seis 


: were found only in a few 
omes and in most of the more enter- 





John Daly, quizmaster, and Bennett Cerf, wit, stars of “What’s My Line,” 





agree on one “line”: insurance provides financial stability, peace of mind, 
and security—important considerations for anyone with responsibilities. 


prising bars. The years have not les- 
sened the popularity of Waring’s musi- 
eal productions. In many homes his 
show is a standard Sunday night fea- 
ture. as regular as going to church or 
flapjacks for Sunday morning break- 
fast. 

To Fred Waring, “Life insurance is 
a common-sense necessity of benefits 
to both young and old. Either as a 
means of investment and saving, or as 
a means of accepting one’s responsi- 
bilities in full, life insurance is as 
necessary ag other fundamental needs 
of present-day living.” 


Guest Stars 


Seen less often, than what are now 
known as “established TV stars,” but 
nevertheless helping to keep the qual- 
ity of television entertainment at a 
high level, are those entertainers— 
stars in their own right—who appear 
as guest stars on various programs. 
Lisa Kirk, a singer and comedienne 
who gained fame on the Broadway 
stage, is one of these. She is sold on 
life insurance and annuities. A few 
years ago she and her husband real- 
ized the importance of life insurance 
and worked out their insurance plans 
with the advice of insurance counsel. 
“People in the theater are too apt to 
put it off,” she stated. “I don’t believe 
in taking out such heavy policies that 
you can’t keep up the premiums.” 

Miss Kirk has an alert and 
disciplined mind. If she hadn’t become 
definitely interested in a stage career 
during a two week vacation in New 


well 





York, she might very well have be- 
come a fine lawyer after her studies 
at the University of Pittsburgh Law 
School. She now earns her living in 
the theater she loves so dearly, and 
uses her head about securing her fu- 
ture. “Health and happiness in your 
work,” she believes, “is about all anv- 
body can expect. We will have pro- 
tection in straight life and annuities, 
the latter being a wonderful form of 
investment for retirement.” 

Nina Foch, stage and screen actress, 
has appeared in numerous television 
dramas. “I owe my education and the 
chance to get started in the theater to 
the thoughtfulness of my parents in 
setting aside a life insurance trust 
fund,” she said gratefully. “It’s a won- | 
derful sense of security and like a 
Christmas present you never expected 
to get.” Miss Foch is a strong believer 
in annuities, bought in one piece and 
on a single premium basis, for retire- 
ment security. 

In the past we have been fortunate 
in having Beatrice Lillie grace our 
shores in various Broadway plays. Now 
that she also appears on_ television 
from time to time, her special talents 


are even more widely appreciated. 
While in her native England some 
years ago, she had occasion to be 


grateful for insurance when her house 
was robbed of about $30,000 worth of 
jewels and furs. “Somebody probably 
noticed the fur coat I frequently 
wore,” she said. “One night when I 
came home from the theater it was 
gone. I had bad luck over here, too, 
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Fred Waring, genial star of the TV Fred Waring Show, understands the sav- 
ing and investment value of insurance today, just as he knows the impor- 


tance of melody and timing when he leads his famous “Pennsylvanians.” 





John Cameron Swayze, briefly, but elo- 
quently, praises insurance by stating 
that he wishes he had more. 


aft 


Beatrice Lillie, toast of two continents, 
realizes the importance of proper cov- 
erage for the owner of valuables. 
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Paul Lukas, veteran stage personality 
and current TV favorite, actively en- 
dorses the value of insurance. 





To Lee Tracy, popular TV detective, 
the easy solution to the mystery of the 


fickleness of Lady Luck is annuities. 





in the apartment that I kept even while 
away during the war. The worst part 
of that robbery was the loss of silver- 
ware that had been in the Peel family 
for generations—irreparable heirlooms. 
Insurance on that was carried in Eng- 
lish companies.” 


























Mystery Shows 


Those of you who enjoy who-dunits 
certainly know Lee Tracy, star of 
“Martin Kane, Private Eye” over the 
NBC network. Lee, a veteran perfor- 
mer, echoes the thoughts of Stu Erwin 
and Bert Lahr regarding insurance for 
their profession. “In general I can 
say, from observation after 30 years in 
the entertainment world,” he said as 
he glanced about his comfortably fur- 
nished apartment on Central Park 
West in New York City, “that I know 
of no other profession or business in 
which that fickle female, Lady Luck, 
plays such a deciding part and in 
which, therefore, insurance, especially 
annuities, is not just prudent, it’s 
necessary” 

Lee’s father presented him with a 
20 vear endowment policy when he 
was 18. Although he found the pre- 
miums rather difficult to maintain after 
starting to earn his own living several 
years later, Lee kept faith with his 
father and managed to keep up the 
payments. When the policy matured, 
Lee, then 38 years old, was given the 
$5,000, plus dividends. He didn’t need 
the money then, but he was thankful 
for his father’s thoughtfulness in tak- 
ing out the policy 20 years before. 
Other performers who have hit bad 
streaks of luck in their careers would 
have regarded such a_ windfall as 
manna from heaven. As Lee himself 
said, “had my fortunes been different, 
that $5,000 might, at that age, have 
meant a new start in life.” 


== 





Many Policies 


Herb Shriner, who, to many pevple, 
is “Indiana’s gift to the nation,” is 
thoroughly educated on insurance. He 
holds policies for a great number of 
coverages: straight life, accident and 
sickness, endowment, and liability, 
theft and collision. “Actors are the 
world’s worst business people,” he 
said. For that reason he believes that 
“annuities are frequently the only 
thing show people can rely on after 
they’ve passed the peak of their earn 
ing power.” ; 

Shriner and his reminiscences about 
his native state of Indiana, have be- 
come widely known in the last few ff 
years through television. “There are 
only three funny states,” he has ob 
served, “where you start laughin’ the 
minute the fella mentions *em—Indi- 
ana, Texas and Brooklyn.” Her! was 
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This is a reproduction of a Penn Mutual advertisement appearing in national publications. 
Penn Mutual Advancement Opportunities go to Penn Mutual Men. 
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Stu Erwin’s devotion to his wife and to his family prompts this favorite 
of TV to advocate life insurance as the best means of making sure that 
the wealthy actor of today is not the “down and outer” of tomorrow. 


“QOhs” and “Ahs’’ for Bert Lahr, old time vaudeville star and frequent TV 
guest, are well earned. Bert calls life insurance a ‘lifesaver” and sees in 
it a way of forced savings to carry show people over their slow periods. 
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born in Toledo, Ohio, but grew up in 
Indiana, where his father was a stone- 
cutter, engraver and inventor. He 
closely observed the people in his 
community and the crackerbarrel habi- 
tues of his grandfather’s general store 
in Tipton, Mich. From these early ob- 
servations come much of the material 
for his wry, bucolic humor. At his 
grandfather's store he had the job of 
trimming the window. “All I did,” he 
says, “was to put in some clean fly- 
paper.” 


Quiz Program 


Shriner now is host and chief inter- 
rogator on the new comedy quiz pro- 
gram, “Two For the Money,” over 
NBC radio and TV. He lives in New 
York with his pretty, read-haired wife, 
Pixie, formerly known as Eileen Joy of 
the Olsen and Joy dancing team. Their 
baby girl, Indy—named, of course, 
after Indiana—makes Herb even more 
aware of his responsibilities as a fam- 
ily man. This, no doubt, accounts for 
his firm belief in a sound insurance 
program. “Annuities,” he believes, 
“are frequently the only thing show 
people can rely on after they’ve passed 
the peak of their earning power.” 

After listening to show people ex- 
press their opinions on insurance, you 
get the impression that the entertainer 
of today is no longer willing to play 
the role of “Good Time Charlie” at the 
expense of his future security. The 
following capsule comments by various 
stars who have appeared on TV amply 
illustrate this observation. 

Jack Haley said, “The great thing 
about life insurance is the way it takes 
care of dependents. When the head 
of a family dies, there are frequently 
difficult readjustments financially. Life 
insurance makes it possible for de- 
pendents to carry on without handicap.” 

Vivian Blaine thinks it is ridiculous 
“for anybody in our.profession not to 
carry as much life insurance as pos 
sible. We're apt to be pretty careless, 
you know, but insurance keeps us on 
the beam. You may quote me as say- 
ing that it’s a great thing and here to 
stay.” 


Different Story Now 


Jack Carter is emphatic in his belief 
that “the need of insurance is constant, 
not only as the best means of saving 
money but also for injuries, thefts and 
health and accident coverage. It 
seems that, once, insurance solicitors 
had a tough time pushing their line with 
show folks. It’s a different picture now. 
We're all out to get as much protection 
as possible.” 

John Cameron Swayze, news com- 
mentator on NBC television, said, “The 
best thing I can say about life insur- 
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“with a well-developed area of logic and a par- 
ticularly good bump of mathematics which should 
carry you far in the field of international finance.” 
That bump was made by his last employer when he 
bounced a rutabaga off Junior’s head. Junior did his 
best with addition but he ran out of fingers on big 
jobs. Some phrenology. Some predicting. 


Plain fact, as every life insurance agent knows, is 
that you can’t predict the future. The Union Central 
agent also knows that you can prepare for the future 
on the basis of what happens to most people and 
still take care of the exceptions. 





THE UNION CENTRAL 


** You are strong on mental sharpness... 





Certainly the best preparation is life insurance— 
Union Central life insurance with its policies and 
combinations of policies to meet every life insurance 
need from birth to age 70. 


And the Union Central agent is also an up-to-the- 
minute insurance man. The best policy of twenty 
years ago isn’t necessarily the best policy today. 
Times change. The needs of people change. An alert, 
cooperative Home Office keeps all Union Central 
agents fully informed, helps them with the proper 
sales tools to make Union Central life insurance 
serve people best in terms of today’s needs—pro- 
jected reasonably and logically into the future. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ance is that I wish | had more of it.” 

Ray Bolger, who used to work for an 
insurance company before he started 
his career as a dancer, is a firm believer 
in insurance. “Do I believe in in- 
surance? Are you kidding? Why, you 
can find your answer in the story of 
Babe Ruth or any of the actors who 
are doing anything today. We show folks 
have no way to invest our money with- 
out taking a risk. Insurance is an air- 
tight investment. You never make a 
fortune out of salaries, no matter how 
high, and we don’t have the security 
that a businessman, for instance, has. 
We need a lot of capital to tide,us along 
and live the way he does. Annuities 
are the safe way to do it.” 


ENDY Hiller, famous for her 

stage and screen roles, needs no 
prompting on the value of insurance. 
“Of course I believe in insurance,” she 
said. “My trouble is that, being an 
actress, and, perhaps, rather scatter- 
brained at times, I have a way of for- 
getting about it. I think for anybody 
in our profession, with a home and 
children, not to think about the future 
is absurd.“ Julie Haydon is another 
actress who advocates sound insurance 
protection. “In some ways,” she said, 
“I owe to life insurance my chance to 
start in the theater and continue dur- 
ing the early years of struggle. . 
Thanks to my father’s life insurance 
provision, I was able to give up my 
office work and follow the stage.” 

At the end of each day our corre- 
spondents filed their TV-interviews 
with the editor. And he in turn—dur- 
ing the late evening hours as most 
people were on their way home—would 
begin the difficult job of editing, ar- 
ranging and “boiling down” that is so 














IREENE WICKER 





necessary for good reporting and good 
reading. 

It was during these first nights, as 
we busily typed and re-typed our copy 
and handed it across his desk, that a 
pattern developed and gradually be- 
came quite apparent in our minds. 
Looking out the windows of our edi- 
torial office in New York—just a few 
blocks from the glitter of the entertain- 
ment mecca—we definitely knew that 
the show people of today are going to 
be a secure and happy group tomorrow 
and for a thousand tomorrows to come. 

The pattern we spoke of—the pattern 
that became a part of us as we de. 
veloped this story—was as though the 
television industry arose and spoke as 
one person; it was a voicing of their 
“looking toward the future” attitude. 
It was reassuring. 

Perhaps, as you continue to read 
these capsule interviews and look at 
the many pictures of your popular TV 
Stars shown throughout this section, you 
will begin to experience the same good 
feeling that came over us as we sat and 
looked out a window onto a_ busy, 
crowded city. 


Bob Smith Says 


Bob Smith, sportscaster on “Sports 
Varieties,” seen over the Du Mont Tele- 
vision Network each week day, believes 
that life insurance “is the prime requi- 
site for all American families. I have 
had that belief since my college days 
and actively practice it as a father.” 
Another Du Mont television star, Miss 
Ireene Wicker, famous these many 
years as the “Singing Lady,” recog: 
nizes the value of life insurance. “As 
a mother, I have recognized the essen- 
tial need for life insurance,” she said. 
“I feel the minimum necessary would 
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be that policy which provided for the 
education of the youngsters and, sub- 


sequently, the protection of the entire. 


family. From a broad aspect, life in- 
surance has proven itself to be instru- 
mental in the welfare of the community, 
the progress of the entire nation and a 
factor contributing to the strength and 
security of the family.” 


Knows the Need 


Betty Cox, who sings on the program 
“Broadway to Hollywood” each Thurs- 
day evening on the Du Mont network, 
regards life insurance as “a precious as- 
set for the American family and one of 
the bulwarks of the nation’s economic 
strength. I have long recognized its 
need in the community. It has, in ad- 
dition, proven itself immensely valu- 
able for many who make excellent use 
of endowment funds in their later years. 
And life insurance funds have provided 
the start for many of our nation’s fami- 
lies who, otherwise, would be financially 
insecure.” 

Now that we’ve shown you the per- 
sonal side of these great people that 
“enter” your home nightly, we sincere- 
ly hepe that as you conclude this article 
you feel even closer to them. Tune 
them in as often as possible; and heed 
their advice when you “look to the fu- 
ture.” 


In Conclusion 


Insurance, it would seem, plays an 
important part in the lives of tele- 
vision people, just as it does in the 
lives of people in all walks of life. In 
paying homage to the great insurance 
industry, we are proud to salute tele- 
vision, a new and dynamic industry 
which already has assumed an impor- 
tant position in the American way of 


life. 
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A FEW years ago, to the average per- 
son, television was a word he had 
read in the newspapers in connection 
with experiments being conducted at 
some electronic laboratory. There was 
some talk of its being perfected so 
that, possibly, certain wealthy people 
might be able to have a set in their 
homes. 

Anyone, asked what he thought of 
the possibilities of “TV”, would have 
wondered what the question meant. 
Nor, shown a picture of our present 
day cities with their maze of television 
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aerials perched on millions of roof 
tops, would he understand what had 
happened. Now television is an ac- 
cepted fact. It has been tried and not 
found wanting by the American public. 

Indeed, its effect on the radio indus- 
try has been similar to that of the 
“Jazz Singer” on motion pictures. Be- 
fore, we sat in our homes and listened; 
now we can see as well. A popular 
singer, a famous dancer, a talented 
actor, a favorite comedian, is no longer 
just a disembodied voice. He or she 
is literally in our living room to enter- 


tain us and our friends in a more per- 


_sonal, intimate manner than could be 


done before television raised its young 
head over the horizon. 
The social and economic effects of 


television have been far-reaching. 
Thousands of families who used to 


seek relaxation outside of their every 
day environment have begun a mass 
migration back to hearth and home. 
After dinner, a “TV family” likes to 
settle down to an evening of watching 
its favorite programs. An invitation to 
a friend’s house, if accepted, usually 
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means another congenial evening spent 
around the luminous screen. 

As for youngsters, television has 
opened a new world of make-believe 
and adventure. Johnny can sit on the 
couch and fly through space with the 
latest science-fiction heroes or laugh at 
the antics of a group of comic puppets. 
And even mother has her afternoon 
programs dealing with the homely arts 
of cookery and house work. All in all. 
television has something to offer for 
everyone of every taste. Ballet, opera 
variety shows, quiz programs, sports 
events, serials and dramatic hours— 
all are represented. 

In the field of profit and loss, tele- 
vision is a vital new force. Millions 
have flocked to their radio dealers to 
purchase the latest thing in TV sets. 
With the advent of color television and 
high frequency telecasting, an addi- 
tional market will be opened for those 
who are buying their first sets or who 
have decided to switch to more ad- 
vanced television receivers. 

The facts and figures on television 
growth are astounding. As of January 
1, 1949, there were 51 telecasting sta- 
tions throughout the United States be- 
ing received on 1,000,000 sets. On May 
1, 1951, the total had risen to 107 
stations and 12,499,900 sets! This phe- 
nomenal growth shows no signs of 
stopping. The latest figures we have 
obtained list 114 stations and 21,000.- 
(}00 sets in use. 

In turn, this vast growth is reflected 
in another way than that of the number 
of TV stations or sets. An enormous 
amount of research is being carried on 
in the field. Most radio and electronic 
labs have greatly expanded their facili- 
ties to include television. The need for 
trained technicians has increased tre- 
mendously —camera men, directors, 
Production experts, electricians, to 
mention only a few. In addition, inter- 
terest in stocks of television companies 
is mounting. At several during recent 
months these securities have led in 
market rallies. 

The television industry has also been 
fortunate in its leaders, far-sighted and 
sensitive to the changing trends of 
audience and consumer reaction. 
Through their guidance we can see 


nothing ahead but a continued and 
ever flourishing amplification of what 
we have witnessed in the past few years. 
_ We note with pride that the follow- 
ing leaders in this new field of sci- 


ence and entertainment have seen fit 
rt endorse life insurance as one of 
the most important factors of our time. 


* * # 
Epitor. Tue Specrator: 

It is part of our educational proc- 
ess ~~ : : 

s that even good and obvious things 
must he 


repeated and reiterated over 
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and over. The need and value of Life 
Insurance is no exception. 

I can testify to it personally. I would 
recommend it to each individual ac- 
cording to his needs and financial abil- 
ity, and for men and women and for 
the young and the old. 

Never should the availability of Gov- 
ernment security programs, good and 
necessary as they are, be considered 
an adequate or complete substitute for 
private and personal coverage, even 
though such coverage sometimes in- 
volves a temporary sacrifice of more 
immediate desires. 

William S. Paley 
Chairman of the Board 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


* + 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Private life insurance companies pro- 
vide security in the true American way. 
Through voluntary decisions of indi- 
viduals, millions of American families 
have received protection against shat- 
tering adversities. It is a comfort to 
me to know that General Electric em- 
ployees have chosen to participate in 
our group insurance plan to the extent 
of $1,250,000,000 of life insurance in 
force, and that in the past thirty years 
this protection has brought payments in 
excess of $45,000,000 to those in need. 
Doubtless ‘through these benefits our 


President 
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HILBERT RUST, C.L.U. 


employees have been persuaded to 
carry additional policies, as I have in 
my own case. 

With a picture like this in front of 
me, I cannot help but endorse both the 
principle and the system of American 
life insurance. 

Ralph J. Cordiner 
President, General Electric Co. 


~ * * 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


No one will deny that life insurance 
is and has been a moral and social 
necessity for the protection of one’s 
family. 

However, a relatively new aspect to 
insurance has arisen with the tax bur- 
den placed on the businessman’s estate 
today which has made life insurance 
an absolute requirement for any suc- 
cessful entrepreneur who wants to in- 
sure the continuation of his business 
without the possibility of great eco- 
nomic damage to his employees as 
well as his family. 

H. G. Bell 
President, Packard-Bell Company 


* + 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


In our opinion Life Insurance is not 
dissimilar to Manufacturing. Each in- 
volves both service and end product. 
It is axiomatic that public acceptance 





Write for catalog 


of any product is measured by what 
it does. 

In Philco we have seen many den- 
onstrations of the end product of Life 
Insurance. The end product is not 
measured in dollars; it is measured by 
the mental security of the individual, 
by the economic continuity of the 
family. 

Because of taxes, many executives, 
except for Life Insurance, would be 
forced to decide between a well-earned 
retirement and family security. Yet, 
with Life Insurance, they may have 
both. 

The end product of Life Insurance 
is Economic Assurance. We believe it 
deserves and has full public accept- 
ance. 

Wm. Balderston 
President, Phileo Corporation 
*¢ 2? 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

To me life insurance is one of the 
most comforting factors that we have 
in our existence, and I have always 
felt that one who sold it to his fellow 
man was performing a real benefit to 
those whom he sold insurance. 

I had the courage of my convictions, 
for I took out my first $1,000.00 policy 
when I was in my teens, and have 
steadfastly followed the principle of 
continuing with insurance up until the 
present. 


The R & R Weekly News Review Digest 
The R & R Monthly Management Plans Service 
TheR &R Monthly Advanced Underwriting Service 


| 
An unbroken record of 38 years of distinguished service 
to Life Underwriters, Agency Managers and Home Offices | 
to help them serve their policyowners more effectively. | 


The World’s Largest Publisher of Life Insurance Training Courses | 


The Insurance Research & Review Service, Ine. 
123 West North Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 


ALDEN C. PALMER 
Chairman of the Board 
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what The Sentinel Radio Corporation has 
continued the same endorsement of in- 
dem- surance, for since 1943 we have had 
f Life a very successful pension plan incor- 
s not porating life insurance with an annuity 
ed by provision to those who were eligible, 
idual, and it was extended to all salaried j 
f the employees any time after three years i ver nniversary 
of continued service with the company. r 
tives, The retirement feature of the insur- 
id be ance coupled with the present protec- vA 
ee tion to the employees’ families has we ule 
Yet, proven most effective in securing and 
have holding the loyalty and continued ser- 
vice of the key employees. 
rance E. Alschuler 
sve it President, Sentinel Radio Corporation 
~y aie It is a real pleasure to me to pay my respects and 
rston Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: to give my thanks to a group of exceptionally fine 
ation ‘Life insurance today is recognized as people—the life insurance agents of this country. 
| one of the first considerations in any My very special thanks go to the agents of Bankers 
f th | thoughtful man’s plan for the financial National, but my sincere thanks go to all of the 
€ | protection of those he loves. f all th . With , ae 
have f Adequate insurance offers the peace agus ” soy. WE — encima 
ways of mind which comes feem the kncul- National would not have reached its Twenty-fifth 
ellow Birthday on October 5, 1952, with well over Two 
fit to Hundred Million of Life insurance in force. 
tions, Our agents do well not alone through their own 
olicy efforts and ability. They benefit from the fine mis- 
have sionary work which has been done every day for 
" B. more than a hundred years by every honest agent 
who has been, or still is, in our business. They 
benefit also by the inspiration they receive from 


the unselfish services of fellow agents, and they 
are continually stimulated to better results by the 
noteworthy accomplishments of various “Rate 
Book Men.” 

So, as Bankers National starts on its Second Quarter 
Century, I salute and say “God Bless” the whole 
fraternity of life insurance agents, and particularly 
those who, through the facilities of Bankers 
National, are “Providing Security the American 
Way.” 





place in my financial plans since the President 
time | first used it as collateral to a 


loan to complete my education. 
John J. Smith - 
J President, 
| he Sparks-Wilmington Company ly 
ance 


re Life Insur Company 


Evitor, THe SpEcTATOR: 


ij Life insurance is one of the main- MONTCLAIR, Md 
_ of the American home. No fam- RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
y and no individual should be with- 
out some form of life insurance on an W. J. SEGER, V. P. & Supe. of Agencies 
_— basis to create security for 
oved ones for the years ahead. LIFE ¢e« ACCIDENT © HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
Ross D. Siragusa 
President, Admiral Corporation 


edge of economic security which often x, Le. 
can be secured in no other way. A a OU) 
Life insurance has had a definite 2 
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SOME IMPORTANT 


FIGURES IN THE 
NEW ADMINISTRATION 


by 
John Kirk 


Associate Editor 


RESIDENT-ELECT EISEN- 

HOWER is proving that actions 
speak louder than words. He’s put the 
campaign behind him, rolled up his 
sleeves at his New York headquarters 
and come up with some quick and wise 
decisions. 

Hardly a month had gone by before 
he had picked and announced prac- 
tically his entire cabinet. 

As a result of his actions we see that 
he is bringing business men into the 
Government—to administer the govern- 
ment in a proper business-like manner. 

We see that he is surrounding him- 
self with capable men—men like 
Harold E. Stassen who becomes Direc- 
tor for Mutual Security in the Eisen- 
hower Administration. Previously, Mr. 
Stassen was a member of the U. S. 
delegation to the U.N. Conference at 
San Francisco. For many years this 
man who hails from St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, has taken a strong interest in 
international affairs. 

Then there’s another important man 
on the Washington scene, a man who 
backed Eisenhower in his preconvention 
days. and who acted as his campaign 
manager during that time—we’re speak- 
ing of Henry Cabot Lodge, Permanent 
U. S. Representative to the U.N. First 
a newspaper man, then a successful 
candidate for the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court, and finally a senator in 
1936, Mr. Lodge brings a varied prac- 
tical background to the new Adminis- 
tration. 


Distaff Side 


The President-elect hasn’t neglected 
the feminine side of the picture. He 
picked Ivy Baker Priest as Treasurer of 
the United States. Mrs. Priest has three 
children; her husband is a furniture 
dealer in Utah. 

Another woman, this time Oveta Culp 
Hobby, has been picked as Federal 


Security Administrator. This is not a 
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cabinet position; but nonetheless it is 
one of vital importance. 

Naturally “Mr. Republican” (Robert 
Taft) is working hand-in-hand with 
President-elect Eisenhower. At the mo- 
ment there has been a slight flurry at 
the appointment of Martin P. Durkin 
as Secretary of Labor. But it will blow- 
over insiders agree. It was just an 
expression of epinion on the issue at 
hand. 

A highly successful businessman, 
Arthur E. Summerfield has been ap- 
pointed Postmaster General. Mr. Sum- 
merfield was leader of Michigan’s 46- 
vote delegation during the National 
Convention last summer and later was 
appointed chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. 


We Like Ike 


We're proud of our future President, 
and we greatly admire his selections. 
We're also glad to point out to our 
readers what some of these men who 
are prominent in the new administra- 
tion have to say about life insurance. 
Read them carefully and be guided by 
their vast store house of knowledge and 
their practical approach to the prob- 
lems at hand. 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is the outstanding 
example of the great principle of “all 
for one” and “one for all.” Today we 
speak of collective security in the 
world. On the home front, life insur- 
ance is the collective security against 
the unseen hazards of life for those 
we love. It is within the reach of 
us all. 

H. Alexander Smith 
U. S. Senator, New Jersey 


Eprtor, THe SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is the means by which 
small financial sacrifices build protec- 
tion against major catastrophes. It of- 












































4 man who’s worked close to Eisen- 
hower, Sherman Adams will play a 
vital role. 


fers the nearest approach to complete 
security any man can reasonably hope 
to achieve. Men with families, espe- 
cially, should look upon investment in 
life insurance as a moral obligation. 
There is no better means of assuring 
peace of mind to themselves and their 
dependents. 
Sherman Adams 
Governor of New Hampshire 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is impossible to estimate the num- 
ber of men and women who have 
achieved outstanding service or success 
because a backlog of insurance was 
available when opportunity came. To 
many it has provided the first oppor- 
tunity to establish their own business. 

Insurance is so closely interwoven in 
the fabric of our economy that we are 
inclined to think of it in terms of its 
national importance. Its greatest im- 
portance, however, remains the security 
and opportunity it affords the individ- 
ual and the American home. 

Douglas McKay 


Governor of Oregon 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has without question 
served as a stimulant to the courage and 
self-reliance of individuals that they 
might set forth on the building and 
developing of their own chosen field of 
activity. 

There can be no question but that 
the security obtained through the insti: 
tution of insurance has been a factor in 
the decisions of countless men to take 
a chance in courageous development of 
an idea, or the following ot an inspira 
tion. This courageous initiative of in- 
dividual men and women multiplied 
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One of Ike’s first backers, Henry C. 
Lodge, knows a good thing when he 
sees it. He’s for Insurance, too. 


throughout the nation, is the very life 
blood of the stream of progress. 


Harold E. Stassen 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance provides a systematic 
savings plan with no risk as to loss of 
principal. It is the ideal investment for 
a man at every age. 

For the young man starting his 
career, life insurance creates an estate 
immediately and thereby provides pro- 
tection for his family before he has had 
an opportunity to accumulate savings. 
After his income increases he can add 
to his protection. In later years, after 
his family is grown, life insurance can 
be maintained as part of his estate or 
upon retirement converted into an an- 





H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


The Governor of The Empire State 
tells how he feels about Life Insurance 
on page 62 of this issue. 


nuity to provide an income during the 
rest of his life. 
Marion B. Folsom 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


The idea that every man who has 
the responsibility and obligation of car- 
ing for dependents should safeguard 
the future welfare of those dependents 
by carrying life insurance to the ex- 
tent that he can afford is indeed meri- 
torious. 

It is equally advantageous for a 
man without dependents to provide by 
means of life insurance or suitable 
annuities should sudden disablements 
rob him of his earning power. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U. S. Representative to the U.N. 








Eisenhower’s new Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, Marion B. Folsom, calls 
insurance “ideal investment.’’ 


Epiror, THe SPECTATOR: 


Investment through life insurance 
makes our industrial progress free and 
independent, with the initiative and 
determination so characteristic of past 
American growth. 

Life insurance is not only an eco- 
nomic benefit, but a social benefit. Obvi- 
ously it prevents dependency, and 
makes men and women secure. It is 
unfortunate that it was not even more 
extended in 1929, when the depression 
of that year brought so many millions 
of Americans to poverty, and impressed 
on the United States the necessity for 
government old age pensions to take 
care of those who were not taken care 
of by life insurance and other savings. 

Robert A. Taft 
U. S. Senator, Ohio 
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Robert Taft (left), better known as “Mr. Republican” and Harold E. Stassen 
(right), strongly endorse life insurance. Mr. Taft says life insurance “prevents 
dependency.” Mr. Stassen agrees when he says it offers security. 
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SAY ABOUT 
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Paul A. Dever, Governor of Massachusetts good bi 
therapy 
of pea 
N these pages are presented the people buy protection against contin- a form of saving, it encourages thrilt J 
personal opinions of men who help gency in the catalogue. Our young men and responsibility. Finally, the invest- } 
lead our nation. Be they from the Sun- purchase life insurance to insure secur- ment of life insurance savings add to a 
flower State or the Bay State they are ity for their families in the event of the growth of a stable, prosperous Life 
in complete accord with the immense an early and unexpected passing. Many economy. an . 
importance the role of life insurance change their insurance programs to I sincerely hope that American fam- Pe 
plays in our everyday living. provide security for themselves in old tate a 


Epvrror, THe Spectator: 

The institution of life insurance af- 
fords our humbler citizens an oppor- 
tunity to accumulate an estate at a 
minimum of personal sacrifice. 

In addition to providing social se- 
curity for the individual and his family 
life insurance management has con- 
tributed abundantly to the economical 
success of our nation through all types 
of investment permitted by law. The 
best testimonial to the value of life 
insurance business is the tremendous 
growth of the business made possible 
through the confidence of the people 
of our nation. 

Life insurance in force in Massa- 
chusetts companies alone has increased 
from $9,061,000,000 in 1939 to $17,- 
436,000,000 in 1948. 

I am confident that the interest of 


age after their families are reared. 
This is precisely as it should be and 
both programs are highly commend- 
able and in the public interest. Yet 
it must be said that those citizens who 
need each type of protection worst have 
either none or too little. No greater 
contribution could be made to the wel- 
fare of our country and to the enrich- 
ment and betterment of our people 
than to encourage every citizen to pro- 
vide for himself an adequate insurance 
program. 

Frank A. Barrett 


Governor of Wyoming 
* * * 


Epitor, THE SPEcTATOR: 

I have always felt that the impor- 
tance of life insurance to the individual 
policyholder, the policyholder’s family, 
and the economy of the nation can 
svarcely be overestimated. 





ilies will continue, in even greater num- 








our people in social security will con- Basically, life insurance provides ers, to take advantage of this form of Ps 

tinue this march of progress. security for the family, and protects protection and savings. ie 

Pet A Dee the family from the financial distress J. Caleb Boggs die 

isiiaiatais. off Wisithiiaaiaten which would, in most cases, result from Governor of Delaware in er 

oes the death of the breadwinner. It gives ae ae i “ 

the policyholder an added sense of mode 

Epitor, THE SPecTATOR: dignity, and freedom from care and Epvitor, THE SPECTATOR: Own 

No country on earth is more insur- worry, to know that his family has been Life insurance offers everyone, ©sP® msura 
ance-conscious than our own. Our provided for in case of emergency. As cially the head of a family, the best 
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possible means of providing security in 
a manner consistent with the American 
tradition of independence. There is 
satisfaction in providing for one’s fam- 
ily through one’s own efforts, without 





undue reliance upon government. Buy- 
ing adequate life insurance is not only 
good business, but it is also good mental 
therapy, for it brings the priceless boon 
of peace of mind. Edward F. Arn 
Governor of Kansas 

* ¥* * 

Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance encourages a young 
man to create an estate, while it ea- 
ables an older man to conserve his es- 
tate already created. Life insurance 


‘a 


enables everyone to own a contract of 
financial independence unique in its 
adaptability to constantly changing 
Situations. Its increasing importance 
im today’s economy is indicated by the 
fact that New Hampshire residents now 
wn over $900,000,000 worth of life 
Msurance policies. Hugh Gregg 

Governor of New Hampshire 








Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Throughout the ages man has sought 
security for himself and those depen- 
dent upon him. One of the best and 
most feasible ways of providing this 
security in this 20th Century is by set- 
ting up a program of adequate life 
insurance. There are countless instances 
attesting to the wisdom and desirability 
of a good life insurance program. Well 
may, the terms insurance and security 
be considered synonyms and _inter- 
changeable. 

Sigurd Anderson 
Governor of South Dakota 






Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance protects both against 
the hazard of early death and against 
want in old age. It is so much a part 
ot our daily life that we take its bene- 
fits for granted and do not stop to 
realize that our country would be en- 
tirely different without the benefits 
which flow from it. 

I am a firm believer in life insur- 
ance and I am pleased that per capita 
ownership of life insurance in Rhode 
Island is far above the national average. 

Dennis J. Roberts 
Governor of Rhode Island 





APPRAISING the acceptability of 
applicants is no mystery to Continental 
Assurance representatives. They are 
equipped with the identical Underwriting 
Guide used by Home Office under- 
writers. We quote from its preface: 


“UNDERWRITING GUIDE outlines 
fundamental principles and probable 
ratings. It is a Continental Assurance 
philosophy that the agent should know 
what and whom... what to 

sell and whom.” 


Continental Assurance approach to 
underwriting is typical of the degree 

to which fieldmen are regarded as 
partners in a great and vital enterprise. 
That producers flourish in this 
atmosphere is evidenced by a record of 
growth with few if any parallels. 


Continental Assurance Company 
310 South Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago 








Conti tal C Ity C 


P s Liberalized blood pressure ratings broaden Continental's ability 
@ We to serve brokers and surplus writers. 


y °* Transportation Insurance Company 
United States Life Insurance Company 
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Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is an established part 
of sound family planning in America. 
I know of no other comparable way for 
the average family member to obtain 
the degree of protection and investment 
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ft from all walks 
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might be called into military service. 


We advocated policies that would help 
make all ex-servicemen less dependent 





offered by wisely purchased life insur- 
ance. As a businessman, farmer and 
family head, I wholeheartedly believe 
in an adequate life insurance program. 
Dan McCarty 

New Governor of Florida 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Prior to World War I the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars fostered and supported 
policies designed to protect the future 
security of our fellow citizens who 
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upon the meager government pensions 
to which they might be entitled under 
certain laws. 

This was the basic principle that 
paved the way for the creation in 1917 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
the agency which subsequently be- 
came the present Veterans Adminis- 
tration in 1930. 

Because our organization is devoted 
to the basic ideals of Americanism, we 
heartily endorse the principle of in- 
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surance protection as a tangible symbol 
of the spirit of free enterprise in 
America. 


The citizen who employs the sound 
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practice of safeguarding his own future J 


security—and the security of his loved 
ones—with insurance is exercising one 
of the many basic freedoms we cherish 
so highly—freedom of opportunity to 
reap the benefits of our individual tal- 
ent and initiative. 
James W. Cothran 
Commander-in-Chief, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States 


Epiror, THE SpPEcTATOR: 


I welcome this opportunity to ex- 
press my belief in the value of life 
insurance as a means of protection for 
the individual family and a vital con- 
tributing factor to economic stability 
in the nation. 

We in the Department of the Interior 
are charged with the conservation and 
sound development of the nation’s pte 
cious reserves of natural resources. We 
are deeply concerned that the United 
States will always have the basic sup 
plies of fertile land, energy resources 
and raw materials that it needs to a 
sure the continued welfare of our 
people. 

In this effort, we never lose sight of 
the fact that the national welfare de 
pends fundamentally upon the strength 
and security of the American family. 
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International Statesmen, 

V eterans, 

Outstanding National Figures, 
Both Men and Women, 

All Praise the Values 

Of Life Insurance. 


of life 


We have consistently recognized the 
great contribution that a sound life 
insurance program makes in attaining 





this end. Since life insurance offers a 
prime means for the American family 
to provide for its own security and 
safety, it is a great national asset in 
guaranteeing the prosperity and growth 
of our country. 
Oscar L. Chapman 
Former Secretary of the Interior 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


I heartily approve the custom of 
Protecting the family by securing life 





insurance. It serves a very important 
role in the preservation of the home. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

‘Planning for the future of America 
is more important today than ever be- 
fore if we are to preserve a strong Na- 
tion of hope for all. 

Life insurance plays a key role in 
our future by helping individual citi- 
zens to provide economic security. It 





is an anchor for millions and I am 
very happy that more and more Amer- 
icans are demonstrating their willing- 
ness to invest in tomorrow by provid- 
ing themselves and their families with 
the protection offered by life insurance. 
This is a guarantee for a good future 
and I am confident that the American 
people will continue this march of 
progress. 
John Marshall Butler 
U. S. Senator, Maryland 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


I believe that life insurance is a 
wonderful investment. I know that I 
have found it so. And it offers wonder- 
ful security in the knowledge that 
through it you lock the door on poverty 
and want. I have been carrying life 
insurance for about fifteen years and I 
have been taking out more insurance 
constantly. 

Irene Rich 
Actress 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Every day in the year I am brought 
face to face with the need for wise 
saving, both in the offices of the Gov- 
ernment and in the home of every 
American citizen. Saving has a twofold 
purpose in prosperous times such as 
the country is enjoying today. First, 
it helps hold down inflationary pres- 
sures by cutting down spending at a 
time when spending funds are larger 
than the goods and services which can 
be bought at current prices. Second, 
it enables each of us to make wise 
provision for the future, no matter 
what hazards the future may bring. 

A plan for regular saving should be 
the first step in the financial program 
of every American family. Life insur- 
ance is one of the fundamental Ameri- 
can institutions which make it possible 
for families in this country to save 





regularly, to save wisely, and to build 
up funds for later use in time of needs. 


John W. Snyder 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Connecticut might well be termed 
the mother of insurance, for in this, my 
native state, many of the great institu- 
tions that have become trade marks of 
America had their beginning and their 
development. In Connecticut, insur- 
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AMED FOR WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE from branches lo- 


cated in more than 20 countries, 
including 50 offices in the United 
States from coast to coast, the 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity and 


usefulness of its comprehensive 
life insurance and annuity plans. 
The specific needs of men, women 
and children under widely differ- 
ing circumstances are taken care 
of surely and effectively, and a 
variety of optional policy privi- 
leges offers valuable alternatives 
to safeguard the interests of the 
beneficiary. 


Life Insurance in Force with 
the Sun Life of Canada now 
exceeds $5 Billions — an all- 
time high. 


ance is an integral part of our lives. 
We honor it and value it for what it 


is—a vital contribution to human wel- 


fare. 
William A. Purtell 


New U. S. Senator, Connecticut 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has, indeed, been ot 
inestimable value to our country and 
its people. 

American life insurance speeds se. 
curity not only for today but for all 
time to come. It is the one way that 
Americans in all walks of life cap 
perpetuate their own works into the 
lives of their loved ones. 

Like the home owner, the policy. 
holder walks with his head higher, his 
step lighter and his eyes brighter. He 
wears no worried look for his invest- 
ment bears the test of time—it is his 
proven protection and he knows that 
back home he has a happy family cir. 
cle, happy because they too are pro- 
tected. In the event their bread-winner 
is snatched from them, they will still 
eat. 

For the sake of ourselves and our ff 
family it is up to each of us to adopt 
a wise life insurance plan. You, too, 
can make life insurance serve you 
with a scientific, carefully planned pro- 
gram of saving and security. 

Tom C. Clark } 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice 





NDICATIVE of Labor’s views on life 

insurance is the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company, whose board of di- 
rectors include Martin P. Durkin, re- 
cently appointed United States Secre- 
tary of Labor in President-Elect Eisen- 
hower’s cabinet and William F. Schnitz- 
ler, newly-elected secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

In the picture on this page they are 
shown with members of the executive 
committee of Union Labor Life: (left 
to right, standing) William F. Schnitz- 
ler; James Duffy, president of National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters; 
Frederick W. Gehle, The Greater New 
York Fund; Martin P. Durkin; Fred- 
erick F. Umhey, Secretary of Inter- 


national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union; Richard Walsh, president, In- f 
ternational Alliance of Theatrical Stage ff 
Employees; (seated, left to right) Hon. 
Jeremiah T. Mahoney, general counsel; 
James Maloney, secretary-treasurer; 
Matthew Woll, president; Edmund P. 
Tobin, executive vice-president and | 
Richard W. Condon, attorney. Not 
present at the meeting was Harry C. 
Bates, president, Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers International Union of 
America. 

Mr. Durkin was elected to the Board 
of Directors and the executive commit: 
tee on September 29, 1943. Mr. 
Schnitzler has beer serving on both 


bodies since April 19, 1950. 
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Eprtor, THe Spectator: 
That act of sharing the work of creat- 
ing security for the individual through 
the combined efforts of millions is the 
heart of the institution of life insurance. 
Bruce Barton 
Author 


Epitror, THe Spectator: 


Life insurance appeals to me as a 
form of security which affords protec- 
tion so unquestionably sound as to 
create a feeling of confidence and as- 
surance in the heart and mind of every 
insured person. 

By availing yourself of the opportun- 
ity of becoming insured in a sound life 
insurance company, you are simply pro- 





viding protection for yourself and family 

in a way which you could not do as an 
individual. 

William Green 

Late President; A. F. of L. 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Much has been said and written in 
recent years. about individual security, 
especially financial and social security. 
Life insurance, through its many plans 
for saving, offers a sound way for a man 
to give his family this security. 

Many times a child has been able to 
go to college because a provident father 
thought about the future and imple- 
mented his hopes by this wise method 





WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER 


Secretary-Treasurer 


April, 1950. 


200 East 70th Street 





we salute... 


American Federation of Labor 


MARTIN P. DURKIN 





































Designate 
U. S. Secretary of Labor 


HE Officers and Employees of THE UNION LABOR LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY are proud indeed of the deserved 
honors that have come to two members of our Board of Direc- 
tors and Executive Committee. 


MARTIN P. DURKIN, nominated to the post of United States 
Secretary of Labor in President-Elect Eisenhower's Cabinet, has 
been a member of THE UNION LABOR LIFE’S Board of 


Directors and Executive Committee since September, 1943. 


WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, newly elected Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the American Federation of Labor was named to this 
Company's Board of Directors and Executive Committee in 


We salute our two colleagues as they assume their new 
positions of trust and prominence. As members of THE UNION 
LABOR LIFE’S governing body, both men have proven well 
qualified in their understanding of life insurance operations and 
the important philosophy behind those operations. 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 21, N. Y. 


Matthew Woll, President 
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of saving. One always thinks he is able 
to save and build up financial security 
through self-discipline; but human na- 
ture almost always requires a “dead. 
line” on the schedule. 







Life insurance offers the schedule 
plus the interest rate. This method has 
provided security for millions of citizens 
in our country and has helped to main- 
tain individual reliance in our democ- 
racy. 

Alvin C. Enrich 


President, State University of New York 


Eprror, THe SPECTATOR: 


I believe very firmly that the family 
is the dominant factor in setting the 





society. 


democratic 
Only the family experience can satisly 
the longing for security each of us has, 
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and to provide that satisfaction is our 

first obligation. By releasing the fam- 

ily from the threat of financial crisis 

life insurance plays an important role 
in preserving family freedom. 

Mrs. John G. Lee 

President League of Women Voters 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


My views on the subject of insurance 
can best be shown by the fact that the 
Company of which I have been Presi- 
dent has encouraged the participation 
of employees in various plans designed 
to lessen the financial burden arising 
fron. death, disability, sickness and 
acciuent and old age. 





I believe that life insurance is the 
best means of providing for a man’s 
family in the event of his death and is 
one of the safest plans for regular and 
convenient saving. Everyone should, to 
the extent of his ability, carry sufficient 
life insurance to protect his family. 

Thomas A. Morgan 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Sperry Corp. 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Our democratic form of government 
provides us with the foundation of se- 
curity. The strength of this foundation 
depends on the confidence of our citi- 
zens, which in turn depends on their 
faith in the American institutions. 

High in the list of such institutions 
is our system of life insurance. It is 
one certain method which provides se- 
curity for the future. Through life in- 
surance we can be sure that those we 
love are cared for so long as they live. 
Through life insurance we can plan for 
our own independence in old age. 

Leverett Saltonstall 
U. S. Senator, Massachusetts 


Epitor, Tue SPECTATOR: 


Adversity tests both men and institu- 
tions. When history records the events 
through which we have recently passed, 
it will depict how investment in life 
insurance eased the strain and alleviated 
the distress of the individual. The sta- 
bility of life insurance as an investment 
has been demonstrated in a time of 
great stress. 

Paul V. McNutt 
Lawyer 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is one of the great 
social institutions of modern society. 
It is a means by which the individual 


. Yj 
speaks for 7 _ 


uself 


During its 57 years of opera- 
tion, Kansas City Life has paid 
more than $238,000,000 to poli- 


cyowners and their beneficiaries. 


worker, following the traditional phil- 
osophy of individual initiative and 
enterprise can acquire an estate and 
give protection to his family, at the 
same time creating for himself social 
stability for the end of his life. 

I look upon the purchase of life in- 
surance as a privilege, and I consider 
the institution of life insurance as one 
of the great bulwarks against social 
deterioration and decay. 


Dr. Samuel N. Stevens 
President, Grinnell College 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 
Instead of shunning him, we should 


Y 


Thus we measure our success 
by our record of service to the 


public. 








KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


lerritory in 39 states und the District of Columbia 
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WHAT MAKES A 
Siccessfud’ CONVENTION? 


Is it the business agenda, or the social activity? 
Acacia believes the answer is both . . . a fast 
moving, power-packed series of business sessions, 
PLUS the opportunity for plenty of fun and 
relaxation. And that’s just what happened at 
Acacia’s recent Regional Meetings. 
Throughout the three day conclaves Acacia 
Fieldmen and their wives listened with mounting 
enthusiasm as new vistas of underwriting opportunity 
were opened for them. Here are just a few: 








President Montgomery 
keynotes Acacia’s 1952 
Regional Meetings 


A new approach lo the business insur- 
ance field, complete with up-to-the minule 
sales material. 


Not one but five new policies added lo 
Acacia’s altractive juvenile line. 


New direct mail ideas, field-lesled and 
guaranteed to be sure-fire. 


A new low-cost term policy especially 
designed for business and professional 
men. 


Prospecting plans thal represent the 
pooled experience of 50 lop Acacia pro- 
ducers. 


Powerful new recruiting booklet to help 
our managers do a still finer job of man- 
power building. 





All work and no play? Not at all! Ask any Acacia Fieldman 
who attended one of the meetings. 


There was ample time to enjoy the Boardwalk at Atlantic l. F 
City, the beautiful foothills of southern Indiana, or to bask on Hall 
the sands at California’s Hotel Del Coronado. 


2. \ 

Small wonder then that Acacia Fieldmen go all out to qualify % — §pri 

° themselves and their wives for Acacia meetings. They know, } [naj 
in advance, that they will have a good time, as well as receive | 

a wealth of new ideas to make them even more successful in 3. \ 


their chosen career. , nad 


ACACIA MUTUAL } LI 
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1. Eastern’ Regional—Hotel Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


2. Mid-West Regional—French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick Springs, 
Indiana. 


3. Western Regional—Hotel Del Coro- 
nado, Coronado, California. I55- ; a 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Washington 1,D.C. * William Montgomery, President 
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welcome the life insurance agent. He 
is the voice of conscience beneficially 
prodding us to do what our judgment 
tells us is wise. 


Raymond Walters 


President, University of Cincinnati 


Epitor, THe SpecTATorR: 


Those of us engaged in the great 
enterprise of promoting economic sta- 
bilization have a double concern with 
life insurance. 


One of the great purposes of our 
effort to achieve stability is to protect 
the savings of our people, including 
their life insurance policies against 
destructive inflation. The security and 
opportunity which life insurance pro- 
vides are among our most precious 
national assets. Every policyholder and 
insurance company must be active in 
our successful battle against inflation, 
and must be vigilant in assuring its con- 
tinued success. 


On the other hand, a high rate of 
current saving is one of the best ways 


Your prescription for 





® Strong Lead Program 
® High Commissions 


ge @& @. at 


700 Sterling Building 


fp GENERAL AGENTS, WRITING MEN— 
Here’s What Sterling Offers You: . 





Greater Earnings... —_— 


@ Liberal Renewals 
@® Modern Policies 


® Active Home-Office Cooperation 
® Profitable Territories, Coast to Coast 
New, broader-coverage policies set the pace for faster sales. These 
leading policies from Sterling’s complete line represent the finest 
in “selective security’’ that spell greater profits for you: 


Non-cancellable health and accident 

Silver Seal Plan for medical, surgical and hospital care 
Superior income protection with lifetime benefits 
Hospital and surgical coverage for all ages 

Lowest cost whole life insurance 


For complete information on Sterling Selective Security, write: 
L. A. BRESKIN, President 


Chicago, Illinois 











Now in 


‘| STERLING INSURANCE COMPANY 


24 States 
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of promoting economic stability in an 
emergency period such as we face to- 





day. Life insurance is one of the great- 
est savings institutions in our economy. 


Michael V. DiSalle 


Former Mayor of Toledo 


Epitor, THe SPECTATOR: 


There are four principal reasons whiy 
I believe enthusiastically in life insur- 
ance. First, it provides benefits for my 
family which will be essential to thei: 
well-being upon my death, and which) 
I consider it my duty to supply. Sec- 
ondly, I consider insurance a sound in- 
vestment because of its security; and 
thirdly, it appeals to me as a thrifty 
means of saving. My fourth reason is 
an official rather than a personal one. 
As a university president, I have often 
been most grateful for insurance as a 
way of supplying bequests and endow- 
ments which are essential if eleemos- 
ynary institutions like the University of 
Pennsylvania are to render the best 
service possible to their students. 


George William McClelland 
Former President 
University of Pennsylvania 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance certainly satisfies 4 
compelling need for every age group. 
The quest for security is a strong 
urge which starts fairly early in life 
and life insurance is one of those things 
which means “all things to all people.” 


Hollis S. Baker 


President, Baker Furniture Co. 
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*... as the Twig Is Bent 


The Tree’s Inclined” 


When a good man comes into the life insurance business, 
it’s just good sense to give that man the best we can offer in life 
insurance training. 


As in every other phase of life, sound early training is necessary 
in life insurance selling if a company is to have sound, well- 
established agents. 


That is why we do not leave early training to a hit and miss 
process. Each new agent is required to go through definite training 
steps covering his first several months in the business. Usually, the 
general agent or manager is assisted in this early training by 
full-time field trainers on our Home Office payroll who themselves 
have been thoroughly trained in tested methods of helping a new 
agent take his first steps. Every step in this early training must 

be completed and that fact certified before the new agent can attend 
our Home Office school and receive special financial help from 

the Company. 


We do not claim that our required training program is the best— 
many life companies have fine training programs. 


But we do believe that emphasis on thorough early training is a 
good policy and that companies which have such programs 

are both better neighbors in the life insurance business and better 
ambassadors for the business in communities throughout the country. 


NORTHWESTERN -Valiona_l LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


One of America's great life insurance companies 
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new england states 


Maine — New Hampshire — Vermont 


Massachusetts — Rhode Island — Connecticut 


Epitor, THE SpecTaTor: 

The protection afforded by the multi- 
tude of different kinds of insurance 
issued by our great insurance com- 





panies gives a peace of mind to our 
people which is not available in any 
other way. 

The insurance contribution to our 
country and its service to American 
people in all walks of life, truly can 
not be measured. It is appreciated for 
its tremendous value in every corner of 
this great country of ours. 

Francis S. Murphy 
Editor & Publisher, The Hartford Times 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance, particularly for the 
man of small or moderate means, repre- 
sents an indispensable financial balance 
wheel. The acquisition of life insurance 
policies is, in my opinion, worth even 
rigorous self-denial in other expendi- 
tures. I have met very few older men 
who do not wish that they had sacri- 


Maine 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $149.85 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $45.68 

Per capita A&H prems. written, $10.29 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $7.81 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,298 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 3.5% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., .8% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,303.23 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 26 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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ficed a little more to obtain additional 
insurance in their younger days, for 
young manhood is the best time to 
start and to persist in the buying of 
life insurance. 

From my experience, a life insur- 
ance policy provides at least four major 
benefits. First and most dramatically, it 
cushions the family against the effects 
of the death of the family provider. 
Secondly, it substitutes a good habit 
for good intentions by actually com- 
pelling the policyholder to save a por- 
tion of his income regularly. Thirdly, 
through such regular thrift, it permits 
the accumulation of readily available 
cash for use in an emergency. Fourthly, 
every purchaser of a policy is contrib- 
uting to the preservation of one of the 
greatest stabilizing instruments of our 
economy and society, the life insurance 


industry. 
John Lodge 


Governor of Connecticut 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


In my humble opinion, life insurance 
is one of the best if not the best of 
man’s “anchors to windward.” 


I recall very vividly taking out my 
first life insurance policy soon after I 
reached the age of 21 years. Over the 
intervening years until now I have peri- 
odically increased the amount of my life 
insurance policy, frequently in the 
earlier years straining my every finan- 
cial resource to its limit in order to 
achieve the added protection. 

In recent years, my life insurance has 
been a substantial protection for the 
various corporate structures in which I 
am interested and I have, on many oc- 
casions, used my own insurance experi- 
ence to advise younger men on the 
course they should follow in providing 
for their family or business futures 





New Hampshire 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $207.85 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $46.55 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $20.85 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $16.40 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,444 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 3.2% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., 1.4% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,635.96 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 1 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 














against unforeseeable troubles. 
Claude A. Putnam 
Past President, 
Nat’l Assoc. of Manufacturers 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I take great pride in my native state 
for a number of reasons. One of them 
is that Connecticut has played such an 
important part in the American people’s 
acceptance of life insurance as an ex- 





tremely sound investment. This in turn 

has been a wonderful contribution of 
the American way of life. 

Brien McMahon 

The late U. S. Senator, Connecticut 





Vermont 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $164.14 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $42.02 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $9.93 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $6.81 
Per capita income during 1951, $1,322 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 3.2° 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .8% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,387.84 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 24 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 
Life insurance has becorhe an essen- 
tial part of our economic structure. As 
a method of saving and as a protection 
against chance misfortune, it is a prime 
investment. There can be no question, 
too, that possession of life insurance 
has a stabilizing influence on as all. 
Juan T. Trippe 
President, Pan American Airways 


Epitor, THe SPECTATOR: 

It is my conviction that life insurance 
is one of the greatest social and eco- 
nomic influences in our everyday life, 
and being available in some form to 
everybody in America, it is the most 
practical guarantee of the future wel- 
fare and happiness of the children of 
America. 

H. Styles Bridges 
U. S. Senator, New Hampshire 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is truly a basic insti- 
tution in America life. It offers real 





hope, real planning for the future, real 

saving and real protection for one’s 
family. 

Margaret Chase Smith 

U. S. Senator, Maine 





Massachusetts 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $221.23 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $52.87 
Per capita A@H prems. written, $17.98 

Per capita A@H losses paid, $13.53 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,738 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 3.0% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., 1.0% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,913.36 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 10 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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Chester Bowles 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has a vital, double 
meaning to America today. To the in- 
dividual who holds a policy, it is pro- 
tection for him and his family; a 
guarantee of economic security for his 
wife, an education for his children, and 
a permanent home. Regarded in this 
light, life insurance has become a pro- 
tector of the family. 

But life insurance has another deep 
responsibility in our society. As time 
has gone on, the savings of millions 
of Americans have gone into life in- 
surance policies creating an immense 
reserve of investment capital. In the 
hands of thoughtful, wise investors, this 
capital can become a prime mover in 
our country’s expanding economy. It 
can provide the credit with which man- 
ufacturers have been able to replace 
old equipment with new, to enlarge 
plants, and to evolve new industrial 
processes. It can inject new energy 
and confidence into countless phases 
of our economy. An encouraging ex- 
ample of such forward-looking invest- 
ment is the entry of insurance capital 
into a new field of public service: the 
construction of needed low-renal hous- 
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Rhode Island 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $220.62 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $54.88 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $11.27 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $9.26 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,691 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 3.2% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .7% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,941.39 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 9 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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These are two great reasons why life 
insurance today is a key to the strength 
and secuity of our nation. 

Chester Bowles 
Ambassador to India 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 
Our servicemen and servicewomen 
have set a fine example for our country 





RHODE ISLAND 
in their response to, and acceptance of 
National Service Life Insurance. This 
action demonstrates their conviction that 
life insurance is a great social and eco- 
nomic influence in their every-day life, 
as it should be in the lives of all those 
who helieve in security. This security 
cannot attain a national level without 
individual effort and a widespread de- 
sire for security. Each of us can best 
accomplish this through the medium of 
life insurance. 

John O. Pastore 
U. S. Senator, Rhode Island 





Connecticut 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $317.43 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $63.31 
Per capita A@H Prems. written, $22.81 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $16.92 
Per capita income during 1951, $1,999 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 3.2% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., 1.1% ° 
Per capita life insurance in force, $2,433.69 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 3 

Increase in Increase in Ord. 
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middle atlantic states 


New York — New Jersey — Pennsylvania 








Evitor, THe Spectator: 

I am happy to send warm greetings 
to the readers of The Spectator and 
all people engaged in the great and 
necessary business of life insurance. 
It is today more than ever obvious 
that life insurance is essential to our 
free way of life as well as to the eco- 
nomic structure of America. 

As you may recall, one of my first 
acts as Governor of New York was to 
recommend to the Legislature that the 
value of life insurance receive practi- 
cal recognition at the hands of the 
State. The Legislature concurred and 
so today we have a law on our statute 
books allowing citizens who pay in- 
come taxes to deduct a _ reasonable 
amount of their life insurance pre- 
miums. This essential, important prin- 
ciple is a practical tribute to the value 
of life insurance. 

It is my own feeling, which I carry 
into action in my personal affairs, that 
life insurance, bought from savings, 
regularly maintained in a private com- 
pany is the greatest asset an individual 
can have. By his own effort he has 
provided a kind of security for his 
family which government cannot equal, 
he has provided a reserve fund for 
himself and he has proved to himself 
that he is a free man who has made 
good. Nothing could be a greater ser- 
vice to the individual or to our country. 


Thomas E. Dewey 
Governor of New York 


SER SE 
New York 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $279.30 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $61.22 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $20.85 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $13.84 
Per capita income during 1951, $1,996 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 3.1% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., 1.0% 
“Per capita life insurance in force, $2,383.47 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 4 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Being of humble heritage, the son 
of a wage earner who had to strive 
mightily to maintain his family, I 
certainly recognize the surpassing im- 
portance of life insurance as a bul- 
wark against economic insecurity and 
family disintegration. Life insurance 
is the finest form of investment for the 
average man and virtually a necessity 
for the man of larger affairs. 

However, the contributions made by 
life insurance to the American public 
go far beyond the primary purpose of 
protecting the insured and their fami- 
lies. As Mayor of the City of New York, 
I know that life insurance companies 





have a direct stake in municipal gov- 
ernment, with large investments in 
sound city securities. These investments 
have helped finance the construction of 
hospitals, highways, bridges, tunnels 
and many other civic improvements. 


Thus, life 


insurance performs a 





New Jersey 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $278.96 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $60.61 

Per capita A&H prems, written, $15.62 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $11.23 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,885 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 3.2% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., .8% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $2,324.59 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 5 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 


double function, providing security for 
the future 4nd, at the same time, con- 
tributing to the health and economy o/ 
the community today. 
Vincent R. Impellitteri 
Mayor, New York City 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


I carry as much life insurance as | 
can possibly afford. Unfortunately in 
my younger days I was not able to 
carry much insurance. Those were dan- 
gerous days because I was bringing up 
a young family and endeavoring to 
educate them. If I had been called to 
the Great Beyond I do not know what 
would have become of my family. 

I dread the thought of the heads of 
families dying without some insurance 
protection. Insurance, in my judgment 
—and I may be wrong—is putting 
money in the bank for the days of old 
age and death. Yes, we have Social 
Security, but it is not enough, and the 
more protection we have as we advance 
in years, the better. 

Daniel J. Tobin 
Vice-President, A. F. of L. 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance enables the individual, 
on his own responsibility, to practice 
thrift while providing for both the im- 
mediate and future protection of his 
family. Life insurance is a great Amer- 
ican institution that has grown out o! 
two of our great cardinal principles 
thrift and self-reliance; and so long 
as these two prevail, so will the Ameri- 
can way of life continue. 

M. W. Clement 


Member, Board of Directors, P.R.R. 





Pennsylvania 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $276.85 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $53.70 
Per capita A@&H prems. written, $16.63 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $11.69 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,663 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 3.2% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., ny 

Per capita life insurance in force, $2,082.39 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 8 
Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 
57.9% 


Increase in 
State Income 
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Eptror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance companies have per- 
formed a two-fold service of great value 
to our nation. They have brought secur- 
ity and peace of mind to millions by 
offering them a means by which they 


can pool their savings against the haz- 
ards of existence. 

The funds entrusted to life insur- 
ance companies, reinvested in industry 





and housing, have become a creative 
and stabilizing force adding to our 
national strength, security and well- 
being. 

It is of the utmost importance to the 
nation that this contribution toward 
stability be not dissipated by inflation, 
an evil posing the greatest threat to 
those whom life insurance would other- 
wise protect. 

Policyholders have a special reason 
for analyzing the causes of our present 
inflation and raising their voices to 
those who can do something about it. 

B. Brewster Jennings 
President, 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance provides an interest- 
ing paradox; an individual, by his in- 
dependent decision to protect himself 
and dependents becomes a part of a 
gigantic social movement involving 
millions of others. The policyholder, 
motivated by enlightened self interest, 
participates in the program on his 
own initiative. Joining the group of 
his choice, he purchases protection to 
suit his individual needs as he sees 
them. This type of private cooperative 
enterprise retains the best of rugged 
individualism; freedom of choice and 
the absence of a tax-consuming bureau- 
cracy. 


In concert with millions of others, 
I endorse this method whereby thought- 
can. obtain 


ful persons protection 





against some of the economic conse- 
quences of catastrophe. 


Alfred E. Driscoll 


Governor of New Jersey 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


There is no institution in our Ameri- 
can economic.system for which I have 








THE PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





is pl dto 





Jack Wardlaw 


This appointment is th 


the opportunity available with the 





JACK WARDLAW 


as Regional Director in the State of 
North Carolina. 


This appointment means that Mr. Wardlaw 
will further develop the State of North 
Carolina through the appointment of 
General Agents. Mr. Wardlaw started his career with the Phila- 
delphia Life as a General Agent in 1947, and during that year 
qualified for the Million Dellar Round Table. This year will mark 
his sixth consecutive year as a member of this distinguished group. 
A resident of Raleigh, Mr. Wardlaw is very active in local and 
national organizations. He is also the author of the current best 
seller “Top Secrets of Successful Selling —Thought Plus Action.” 


example of 


2 the appointment of medical reports. THE SPECTATOR’S 
“Adjuster’s Manual” is just the thing to help 

The them cut down on a lot of hard work. A 

Adjuster’s standard in the field for more than 40 years, 

this layman’s medical book was written by 

Manual Paul V. Reinartz, M.D., the associate medical 

Price: director of The Prudential. Its more than 

$7.50 600 pages full of information include a 


The SPECTATOR 


Medicine Men or Insurance Men? 
Sometimes claims adjusters begin to wonder 
just which they are when they start working 
their way through complicated technical 


100-page glossary. Each injury or illness— 
found under its logical classification—is de- 
scribed as to its nature, symptoms, probable 
amount of disability and bearing on insur- 
ability. There are over 100 illustrations. 


Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me THE ADJUSTER'S MANUAL by 
Paul V. Reinartz, M.D. at $7.50. 


| enclose check herewith [] 


Please send bill [ 
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a higher esteem than that with which 
I regard life’ insurance. It offers to 
individuals in every walk of life the 
means of establishing security through 
systematic savings and thrift and, at 
the same time, affords protection for 
loved ones. 

Life insurance provides an essential 
stabilizing influence in the economic 
and social life of our country. Those 
who have the wisdom so to save money 
thereby uphold one of the most cher- 
ished principles of our system of 
free enterprise—freedom and security 
through individual enterprise and 
effort. 

Irving M. Ives 
U. S. Senator, New York 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Along with food, shelter and cloth- 
ing, life insurance might well be classi- 
fied as a necessity of family life. 

Through life insurance, the head of 
the family, even though he may only be 
a wage earner of modest income, is af- 
forded a means of creating an immedi- 
ate estate for the future security of the 
family. In return for a premium in pro- 
portion to his income, he is assured of 
protection that would otherwise take 
many years of saving to accumulate. 

There is a growing interest by the av- 
erage man in security as the goal of his 
labor. Life insurance makes this objec- 
tive attainable in the American way 
through individual initiative rather than 


The policy 


that cant change 
its mind 





Are you interested in knowing what it is? 


Your prospect is interested too! 


Security Mutual’s nationally advertised NON-CAN Accident & Health 
— “the policy that can’t change its mind” — gets your prospect’s 


attention at once. From there you go on to sell the timely and 


profitable Security Mutual “package” — and what a package 
it is! You should be selling it now — if you have had managerial 


or supervisory experience, mail the coupon and we'll show you why. 


If you live in Allentown, Pa., Scranton-Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
Dayton, Ohio or Albany, N. Y., we are particularly 


interested. You will be, too. 


SECURITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sa f BINGHAMTON. NEW YORK 
hing Ceutily ince 1856 





MR. NORMAN T. CARSON, AGENCY VICE-PRESIDENT 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


I want to know more about Security Mutual’s general agency opportunities. 
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through the State as the paternal guard- 
ian of the citizen. 

Paul S. Willis 

President, 

Grocery Manufacturers of America 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is my personal opinion that life 
insurance is a necessity for every man. 
Particularly necessary is the ownership 
of adequate protection for men who 





have assumed the obligations of family 
head and protector. I have always car 
ried as much life insurance as my 
financial postion would permit and 
earnestly advise the same course ‘o 
others. 
James A. Farle) 
Director, Coca-Cola Export Corp 





The only hotel in In- 
land South Jersey fea- 
turing air conditioned 
studio living room, 
~, bedrooms with TV’s 
\./*¢ and Radios. 


-/, HOTEL VINELAND 


'——— next to Vineland National Bank 
Phone—Vineland, N. J. 9-9738 
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Know what I'd 
do if | were 21? 






























By M.P.W. 
Equitable Society 
Representative 


vr we = & 


WHAT WOULD | DO? Well, first let’s see what I actually did. 


At 21 I was just starting out in business. I remember 
as clearly as though it were yesterday, how nervous I was 
when I made my first call as an Equitable Representative. 


I’ve made thousands since —but never one that made 
me want to be in any other business. Like the one I made 
to the Baxter home to explain to John Baxter’s young 
widow about the money that would start coming in, now 
that John was dead. 








The call | made at Mary Baxter’s house made 


That call gave me a realization of just how fine and 
a great difference in her life...and mine. 


useful a job I had with Equitable. Mary Baxter could go 
right on living in the same house on Vine Street without 
worrying about the upkeep. I saw the fruits of my work 
hold tragedy at bay — permitting someone to pursue a good 
life in spite of an unfortunate turn of events. 


Yes, if I were 21 again and had a free choice of doing 
whatever I wanted —I’d do just what I did the first time. 
I’d become an Equitable man all over again! 





! THE, EQUITABLE 


LiFe ASSURANCE 
LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention broadcasts 


K ° CIETY from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation...another public- 


ervi tribution to hi ity by The Equitable Society Representative. 
OF THE: UMITED, STATES service contribution to his community by The Equi iety Repres Vv 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The Equitable 
7S Beannath Avease, Meu Yock t. iM, ¥. Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 
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Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


For many years I have been man- 
aging and advising the Conover Girl in 
various careers, and have always 
pointed out to them that insurance is 
a security safeguard in any career. 
Some of my basic reasons follow: 


1. Proceeds received through life in- 
surance are the only certain money that 
can be depended upon. There is no 
fluctuation and there is definite assur- 
ance of the amount. 


2. The optional benefits give life in- 
surance greater elasticity and can be 








' *One reason: Broker's ‘Kit 


New, different—a kit to work with, not 
file away. Designed for Postal Life, 
it’s smart-looking, made of fine 
leatherette, fits your pocket. No 
company name on outside—it’s yours. 


arranged in accordance with one’s per- 
sonal wishes. 


3. The tax savings obtained through 
life insurance and the exemptions are 
an important advantage. 


4. I favor life insurance in prefer- 
ence to general estate because there is 
so much more you can do with general 
life insurance than with general estate. 


5. Just as important as it is for a 
man of means to have a lawyer for his 
legal problems and an accountant for 
the mathematical features of his busi- 
ness, so it is with having a capable life 
underwriter regulate your life insur- 





“t One of the fastest growing | 
life insurance companies | 
in America! 


Best of all—it’s full of Postal’s sales-talking 
rates, dividend figures and apps. 


Only a limited number. Ask your nearby Postal Life 
General Agent for your free kit, or contact— : | 


Roy A. Foan 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
S11 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
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ance estate to gain all the benefits to 
which he is entitled. 


Harry Conover 
Conover Model Agency, N. Y. C. 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

It seems to me that in these uncer- 
tain times no intelligent man or woman 
can fail to realize the importance of 
adequate protection against untimely 





death or the advancing years that come 
to all of us. 

While the present program of gov- 
ernment seems to be a “cradle to the 
grave” security, a careful analvsis of 
the program cannot fail to disclose its 
deficiencies and uncertainties. 

The intelligent person will not leave 
it to government to provide for the 
future, but will include in his own pro- 
gram of living, a plan of insurance 
guaranteed to meet his future needs. 

Edwin S. Friendly 
Vice-President. 
N. Y. World Telegram & Sun 
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Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 
To me, life insurance is one of the 
great human achievements. The protec- 
tion it provides is really marvelous. 
Today, the taking out of life insur- 





ance adds two more benefits. Every 
premium paid siphons off that much im- 
mediate spending power. Pooled to- 
gether, the premium payments provide 
substantial funds for business purposes. 
Stanley Resor 

President, J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance, in my opinion, has 
always been an absolute necessity for 
the American family and its members. 
In fact, it contributes to the American 
family—as much as to the American 








home—in frugality, stability and se- 
curity. 
Life insurance should start with all 


teen-age youth and should be promoted 
and inspired by the parents in order to 
instill in their children, while they are 
still young, the value of “a penny saved 
is a penny earned”. to the maintenance 
of a life insurance policy. In this way, 
the burdens of illness, accidents and 
old age are guaranteed protection. 

Capt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker 


President; Eastern Airlines 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

It seems to me that life insurance 
should be a “must” in the over-all plans 
of any family man, or indeed, of any 
man who looks forward to being a 





family man. To me it seems the ideal 
way to ensure adequate protection for 
the family in the event of the untimely 
death of the provider. 
John B. Gambling 
Radio Personality 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I believe in life insurance as a safe 
investment in the future, inuring to the 
benefit of my family, as well as an im- 
mediate protection. 

WF. Wood 

Safety and Insurance Manager (ret.) 

United States Pipe and Foundry Co. 








REINSURANCE 
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LIFE 
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NORTE AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


J. HOWARD ODEN, President 
161 EAST 42nd St. - NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Epitor, THE Spectator: 


No sensible man who carries the re- 
sponsibilities of dependents or of a 
family can afford to deny those he loves 
the protection offered by an adequate 
life insurance policy. 

I carry insurance not only for senti- 
mental reasons, but because it is a 
sound investment practice. Especially 
for those who are in the lower income 
brackets, life insurance is sound eco- 
nomic protection. 

I know of no investment which can 
yield richer returns in contentment and 
peace of mind. 

James M. Mead 


Member, Federal Trade Commission 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


I am a friend of life insurance. I 
bought my first life insurance policy 
while a senior in college. I consider 
that the most important personal finan- 
cial move I will ever make in my life- 
time, for it made me aware of the vast 
security and estate-building possibilities 
of life insurance. 

I have become more than ever a 
friend of life insurance as a result of 
my personal experiences. Every week 
I talk with people who are in serious 
financial straits that wise life insurance 
purchases would have prevented— 

The 55-year old widow of a respon- 
sible production foreman whose un- 





A mutual life insurance company 


Canadian Head Office: 
Toronto, Ontario 


Home Office: 
Newark, N. J. 





Just as sure as § unday 





Prudential newspaper advertising 
reaches the homes of 7 out of 10 families 
in America. And because Prudential 
advertising appears on Sunday, it’s sure to be seen 
by all members of the family. 


Prudential advertising works for 
Prudential Agents right where it does the most good 
—in the homes of the people in their territory. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Southwestern Home Office: Western Home Office: 
Houston, Texas 





Los Angeles, Calif. 
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timely and virtually uninsured death 
forces her to seek a livelihood. 

The 60-year-old business executive 
whom a merger has forced out of a 
job. He has virtually no financial re- 
sources for he has always lived up to 
his income. A sound life insurance pro- 
gram started 30 years ago would have 
given him the basic underpinning that 
he so desperately needs now. 


Edward J. Pelz 
Personnel Director. 
N. Y. Times 


Epitor, THe SPECTATOR: 

I am glad to endorse the principle 
of financial independence through life 
insurance. As a policyholder carrying 
a large amount of insurance, I know 
the satisfaction and contentment that 
come from life insurance. Cooperation 
and unselfish sacrifices of the many to 
mitigate the misfortune of the few 
should appeal to everyone interested in 
the welfare of the country. The stabil- 
ity of life insurance, I think, should be 
a source of pride to all of our citizens. 

Herbert H. Lehman 
U. S. Senator, New York 






” ee # i oe ae 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 
I am a thorough believer in the value 
of life insurance. 
My belief extends both to my per- 
sonal and official lives. 
As Governor of Pennsylvania, I would 
be remiss if I did not note that the be- 








ginning of life insurance in America, in 
fact, the oldest chartered life insurance 
company in the world, the Presbyterian 
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Ministers’ Fund, was founded in 1716 in plicit in the “American Way.” 
These are individual freedom, indi- spensibility. 


Pennsylvania. 
Life insurance is economic assurance, 
and I heartily endorse it. 
John S. Fine 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Throughout my life I have seen so 
many instances in which the proceeds 
of life insurance policies were the only 
source of relief from financial worry 
in time of emergency or in old age, that 
I feel life insurance must be an inte- 
gral part of any well-conceived plan for 
economic security of the family or the 
individual. 

James H. Duff 


U. S. Senator, Pennsylvania 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Now, more than ever, it is necessary 
that we strive to maintain those traits of 
character and the simple virtues im- 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 


vidual enterprise and individual re- 


There can be no doubt that individ- 
ual responsibility implies a sound life 
insurance program. From the begin- 
ning, Americans were guided by the 
principle that each would provide for 
himself, and for his own. He who ac- 
cepts his responsibilities will surely be 
found among those subscribing to life 
insurance. 

R. H. DeMott 
President, SKF Industries 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance has been instrumental 
in teaching Americans the habits of 
thrift, of protecting the future of the 
home and of the families of policy- 
holders, and of providing against the 
unpredictable hazards to the welfare 
of the policyholders themselves. 

Edward Martin 
U. S. Senator, Pennsylvania 
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Insurance Accountants 
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Ready Now The LIFE INDEX 


1952 financial and underwriting reports on 
life companies. Order now. 
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east north 


central states 


Ohio — Indiana — Illinois 


Michigan — Wisconsin 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


My first life insurance was purchased 
over forty years ago, shortly after I 
graduated from the University and 
started to work. Since then I have sub- 
stantially increased the amount carried 
and from time to time have purchased 
large sums of term insurance in addi- 
tion. 


Having paid all these premiums 
without any return one might consider 
this a poor investment. This would. 
however, be a most erroneous assump- 
tion. The assurance that loved ones 
will be cared for in the event of un- 
timely death, not to speak of the ac- 
cumulated cash values, leave the pos- 
sessor of a life insurance policy in a 
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Fifty-Ninth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $181,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $79,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $217,000,000 . . . The State Life 
offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date 
training and service facilities—for those 


qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murvat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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much better frame of mind to face the 
world. A life insurance policy is one 
of the best assets a man can have. 


Avery Brundage 
President, U. S. Olympic Committee 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


One of the advantages of living in a 
free country is the right to prepare for 
the future as each man and woman 
sees fit. However, this preparation car- 
ries with it responsibilities which must 
be met by the wage earner if he is to 
keep himself and his family from be- 
coming destitute when financial crisis 
occurs. Loss of life can precipitate 
such a crisis for those who do not have 
resources on which to draw. The man 
who prepares for the future by secur- 
ing adequate life insurance is obviously 
willing to meet his full share of respon- 
sibilities. At the same time he is aiding 





in the preservation of individual and 


family freedom—a fact which some- 


times is overlooked. 


Austin Smith, M. D. 
Author 





Ohio 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $308.23 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $52.96 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $20.09 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $14.35 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,799 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.9% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., 1.1% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $2,190.78 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 6 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 
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Epiror, THe SPECTATOR: 

We in Wisconsin believe in self-reli- 
ance and thrift, as is testified by the 
fact that we have a treasury surplus and 
have recently reduced our state income 
taxes. 

Thus I can speak for Wisconsin citi- 





zens generally, as well as for myself, in 
endorsement of life insurance as a 
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Build A Profitable 
"Personal Protection Business" 
With the North American 


S. Robert Rauwolf 
Agency Vice President 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


209 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





sound means of providing family secur- 

ity. Life insurance is one of the key- 
stones of the American way of life. 

Walter J. Kohler, Jr. 

Governor of Wisconsin 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


I have always been an advocate of 
life insurance. I believe every indi- 
vidual who has loved ones dependent 
upon him owes to it himself and to his 
loved ones and to the community to 
build a reservoir of savings and secur- 
ity. Life insurance will do that very 
thing. It not only reinstates in prac- 
tice the ancient virtue of thrift, but it 
pools the individual resources of a 
majority of the nation. 

Alexander Wiley 
U. S. Senator, Wisconsin 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is everyman’s savings 
investment program. It provides him 
and his family with the independence of 
economic and social security. It is 
indispensable to the American Way be- 





Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $285.38 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $42.04 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $17.81 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $12.08 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,649 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.5% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., 1.1% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,795.14 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 14 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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cause the profitable use of life insur- 
savings 


ance fosters the economic 





growth and expansion which is char- 
acteristic of American progress. 

Homer Ferguson 

U. S. Senator, Michigan 





Illinois 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $270.09 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $54.80 

Per capita A&H prems. written, $20.59 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $14.28 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,928 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.8% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., 1.1% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $2,138.70 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 7 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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tion—franchise—group. 


inquire. 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 





Proor OF THE 


...is in the eating thereof... 


And in the final analysis, proof of a company’s value to its fieldmen lies 
not in unfulfilled promises, but in deeds actually performed. 


We make no promises—our performances speak for themselves. 
All forms of personal insurance written: life—accident—health—hospitaliza- 


Full information will be given to qualified persons who are at liberty to 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 


PuppDING 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 
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Epitor, THE SpPEcTATOoR: 


In the ever-changing background of 
social and economic functions, this 
country must place its dependence on 
insurance as a bulwark against un- 
certainty and disorder. Insurance is 
playing a very important part in the 
protection of the lives and property 
of the citizens residing in this State 
and nation. 








| American United is 75 years old in 1952. We're 

j not the oldest and we’re not the youngest. We're not 
| the biggest, nor are we the smallest. We don’t 

| have the most insurance in force, and we don’t 





Michigan 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $272.95 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $40.57 

Per capita A&H prems. written, $25.23 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $19.47 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,734 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.3% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., 1.5% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,810.87 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 1 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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The future of insurance is certain if 
companies continue to be conserva- 
tively managed and understandingly 
supervised by the insurance depart. 
ments of the several States. 

Frank J. Lausche 
Governor of Ohio 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Insurance encourages every husband 
and father to provide for those depen- 
dent upon him. It fosters thrift during 
the productive years and provides se- 
curity when conditions require it. It 
means self-respect. It supplants fear 
with faith. . 

John W. Bricker 
U. S. Senator, Ohio 








Wisconsin 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $224.68 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $46.23 

Per capita A&H prems, written, $14.26 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $9.73 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,614 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.9% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., .9% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,801.56 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 12 

Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 


Sg. TEETER i, rr rer 45.7% 
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Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

My belief in the value of life insur- 
ance is based on two major considera- 
tions. First, I am for any program 
which encourages people to provide for 
themselves rather than look to some 
other person or agency—and life insur- 
ance does that. Second, I am sure that 
if we are to make progress, the habit 
of saving must be practised, in the fu- 
ture as in the past, and life insurance 
is one of the finest ways to save. 

John L. McCaffrey 
President, International 
Harvester Corp. 


‘ NOTE: Endorsements of other 
executives from this section in the 
forward part of this magazine. 




















nection. 


I have the least. We're in the middle. And we like it. 


| And here’s why: 


i Being among the top 10% of insurance companies 
1 gives us the important advantages of bigness. We 


j have safety, security, and we can afford top-flight 


| talent in the home office. Yet we're small enough 

} to retain the personal touch in our dealings with 

| field men and policyholders. We're old enough to 

! have experience and young enough to be enthusiastic, 

American United is big enough to be big and 

small enough to be small . . . we have ambitions to 

| grow, but only if the growth is slow and sound. 

| This attitude reflects itself all the way through our 

| organization . . . we're relaxed . . . and we find it 
gets us more business—without giving us ulcers. 

' Is it any wonder we're satisfied with our size? 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers’. . . 


1 
% Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s 
contracts to those looking for a permanent con- 


% Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company 
Older than 85% of all legal reserve 
life insurance companies 


COMPANY’S EXPANSION PROGRAM 
Offers Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, In- | 


diana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Chio and Wisconsin 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 


| North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 





= 


% Complete line of Life. Insurance policy contracts 
from birth to age 65 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


% Complete line of Accident and Health policy con- 
tracts with lifetime benefits. 


% Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with 
surgical, medical and nurse benefits. 


% Complete substandard facilities. 




















| 



























Minnesota — lowa 





which to provide for dependents. 


west north Insurance has become an importan 


much so that I sincerely believe it 


central states 2. iinS 


May we, as loyal citizens, look well 
° ° to our right to invest in this great 
— Missouri — North Dakota American program which protects our 


family life. 


South Dakota — Nebraska — Kansas Peank Gastiin 


GUY M. GILLETTE 





U. S. Senator from Kansas 


Epitor,° THE SPECTATOR: 

The importance of life insurance in 
our National economy cannot be over- 
estimated and its role as a social force 
is of the greatest significance. Besides 
encouraging thrift and stimulating the 
accumulation of vast reserves of cap- 
ital availaible for the expansion of com- 
merce and industry, life insurance is 
the soundest means by which an in- 
dividual can protect his family against 
the hazards of insecurity. 

Guy M. Gillette 
U. S. Senator from Iowa 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I believe in Life Insurance. It af- 
fords the young man or woman an op- 
portunity to practice habits of thrift and 
to assume a sense of responsibility to 
loved ones and to the community. It 
affords the middle-aged: and the old an : A 
opportunity of leaving an estate with FRANK CARLSON 
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Our service in the field of 


personal insurance is now com- Ever hear of it? It’s a form of bone 
plete with the addition of the renin pin that workers in mother- 
‘ ; ° of-pearl sometimes come up with. 
Secur ity Line for Accident and But whether it’s Conchiolinosteomyelitis 
Sickness. or just plain flu, our new Gold 


Offered on the 


standard which has character- 
ized our Company for over a find it easy to build for profit and 
half century, this service will 


be available January 1, 1953. NORTH AMERICAN 


Write for available territory Life oat Casualty Company 


THE SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. A. Sick, President 


Conchiolinosteamyelitis 


Medal Accident & Sickness plan covers 
same high it. In fact, this plan covers every 
ailment known to medical science. 
Another good reason why Nalacs 


permanence. 


Founded 1896 


HOME OFFICE: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
H. P. SKOGLUND, President 
J. E. SCHOLEFIELD, C. L. U. 


Lincoln, Nebraska Vice President, Director of Agencies 
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Minnesota 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $186.07 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $37.52 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $10.03 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $5.80 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,474 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.5% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .7% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,524.35 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 18 





Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
batsateres SSE 28 7% 
are Pe 4.7 
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Epitor, THe Spectator: 


Peace, freedom, and security are 
three words that have taken on ever 
greater meaning in these perilous days. 
The attainment of each of these is the 
responsibility of every individual. 
Americans believe in peace and want it. 
Americans believe in freedom and will 





defend it at all costs. Thoughtful 
Americans believe in security. 
Insurance of all kinds—and life in- 
surance in particular, has a direct rela- 
tionship to security. It represents an 
investment for the present and the 
future. The benefits are primarily di- 
rected towards those most dear to one’s 
heart, the loved ones. A program of 
life insurance fosters those worthy 





Iowa 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $167.13 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $35.49 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $14.20 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $9.20 
Per capita income — 1951, $1,531 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.3% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .9% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,402.83 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 23 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
WR. cseceuene i § <éxeepeedan 5% 
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Missouri 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $255.15 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $40.80 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $9.87 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $5.40 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,519 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.7% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .6% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,648.50 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 15 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
. See 


15.2% 





habits of saving, planning, and invest- 
ing. No single economic program has 
done more to protect and preserve the 

family than life insurance. 
Hubert H. Humphrey 
U. S. Senator, Minnesota 

Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

When a man marries, the best evi- 





dence of his sense of responsibility to 
his family and to society is a life insur- 
ance policy. He should add to the 
amount of his insurance as rapidly as 
his responsibilities accumulate and his 
means permit. As the years go by, he 
will realize that his life insurance has 
not only contributed to his own personal 
satisfaction for a duty well performed, 
but the accumulations represented by 


LS TT 
North Dakota . 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $106.91 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $24.51 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $10.49 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $6.14 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,403 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 1.7% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .7% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $963.83 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 44 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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South Dakota 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $141.70 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $25.80 

Per capita A&H prems. written, $8.44 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $4.52 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,529 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 1.7% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., .6% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $952.70 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 45 

Increase in increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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its loan and cash-surrender values are 
important sources of recourse in times 
of financial stress. Life insurance 
should be a “must” in every man’s life. 

Thomas E. Braniff 


President, Braniff Airways 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 
The wide adoption use of life insur- 





ance by American families is a tribute 
to the sense of responsibility and the 
care for the future which is character- 
istic of the typical’ American family 
bread-winner. Life insurance is a part 
of the American way of life to an 
extent absolutely unknown in other 
parts of the world. 
Senator Hugh Butler 
U. S. Senator, Nebraska 


Nebraska 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $209.50 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $37.07 
Per capita A&H prems, written, $13.06 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $8.22 
Per capita income during 1951, $1,510 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.5°% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .9% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,478.4 
Rank—as to per capita In force, 21 
Increase in Increase In Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
Se Wee  bdldeessece 45.9% 
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Jenny doesn’t live here any more! 





Yes. in the modern coal mine there’s no 
room for Jenny. Today her job is done by power- 
ful electric locomotives capable of pulling 50 times 
the load Jenny used to haul to the mine surface. 


As a matter of fact, in the modern mine even 
the traditional pick and shovel are as out-of-place 
as Jenny herself! More than 90% of bituminous 
coal is now mechanically cut, and over 70% is 
mechanically loaded. Result: more economical 
coal to light the way, fuel the fires, power the 
progress of America. 


But, basically, what caused Jenny to dis- 
appear? What’s behind American industry’s ever- 
more efficient machines that turn out goods at 
lower cost—thus making them available to 
more people? One word tells the story — 


COMPETITION. 


In the coal industry there are 5,000 privately 
managed coal companies competing with one an- 
other and all competing in the market with other 
fuels. When one coal company develops more ef- 
ficient mining methods, the rest can keep pace 
only by striving to improve even further. No won- 


der that with his modern machines, developed 
through competition, the American miner’s daily 
output is 4 to 24 times that of any miner in Europe 
or Asia—most of whom work in government- 
controlled coal industries. 


Just as competition spurs you on to trying 
harder—it’s competition that goads the individual 
company todeliver products that will outsell others. 
And it’s competition.that keéps a whole industry 
on its toes, cutting distribution costs, opening up 
new outlets, and delivering better products. 
Competition—not government control—has 
already made America the most productive na- 
tion on earth. Competition—not regimentation— 
points the way to ever greater plenty for all of us. 


. ak ee 
This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is pub- 


lished by this magazine in cooperation with National 
Business Publications, Inc., as a public service. 
This material, including illustrations, may be 
used, with or without credit, in plant city adver- 
tusements, employee publications, house organs, 
speeches, or in any other manner. 


COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance provides security and 
protection for one’s family at a period 
in life when many people cannot other- 





Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

There is no question but that IN- 
SURANCE in all of its ramifications 
has added mightily and materially to 
the growth and strength of our nation. 











Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $226.09 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $34.71 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $11.90 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $7.79 
Per capita income during 1951, $1,460 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.4% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .8% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,410.67 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
a 83— }eaiensane 60.9%, 
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high standards and extend its financial ne 
help and benefits to an ever increasing 
number of Americans each year. “id 
Milton R. Young = " 
U. S. Senator from North Dakota ~ 
Eprtor, THE SPECTATOR: that 
Life insurance provides protection for pro 
loved ones during the productive years fam 
and safeguards the home in old age by 
securing the bereft against misfortune. 
: As a means of investment, it encourages 
wise make that provision; is a good in- I have seen insurance in action and thrift. Ebr 
vestment and encourages habits of thrift have benefited from it. Karl E. Mundt L 
and saving; and is one of the most In my mind Life Insurance stands U. S. Senator, South Dakota The 
important factors contributing to the out as most desirable. The institution - 
welfare of the individual and of the of Life Insurance will continue to be NOTE: Other outstanding men re- . . 
Nation. an important factor in our American siding in this section of the United ~ 
Robert B. Caldwell way of life, and will play a leading States may be located under spe- _ 
Chairman, Kansas City role in the economic life and develop- cific categories in the forward sec- - 
Federal Reserve Bank ment of America. It will continue its tion of this magazine. the 
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Liberal Commissions 
Organization Allowance 
Office Allowance 
Persistency Bonuses 

H. O. Training Schools 
Production Club Conventions 
Regional Meetings 





"The Wild Blue Yonder 
Was Not For Us!" 


a ~ Mrs. D. B. Brown, 
pokane, Washington 

“In June, 1950, Del's career in the Air Force was 
ended due to his health. The prospect of starting over 
was discouraging. He wanted a job that meant a future, 
one where he could be independent. 

“After a demonstration of Minnesota Mutual’s Organ- 
ized Sales Plan and the Success Bond Story, we were both 
convinced that selling for Minnesota Mutual was what Del 
had been looking for. 

“His effort to ‘do better’ was consistently rewarded by 
using Minnesota Mutual's effective selling tools and Del's 
own dissatisfaction with his accomplishments. Our only 
regret is that Del didn’t get started in this wonderful 
business sooner,” 


Minnesota Mutual’s Organized Sales 
Plan and the Success-O-Graph are in- 
dispensable sales aids to Delmire B. 
Brown who paid for $584,633 in 1951. 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul |, Minnesota Organized 1880 







Prize Winning Sales Aids + 
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WRITE H. S$. MeCONACHIE, Vice Pres. 
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south atlantic states 


Deloware — Maryland — Virginia — West Virginia 
North Carolina — South Carolina — Georgia — Florida 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Ever since I have been working for 
a living, I have been carrying life in- 
surance. I sincerely believe that this 
form of insurance is important to the 
security of our nation, because it pro- 
vides assurance for the future. 

1 would recommend to any young 
person just beginning a business career 
that he carry sufficient insurance to 
provide for the things he wants for his 
family and himself in the future. 

Elbert N. Carvel 
Governor of Delaware 


Evitox, THe Spectator: 


Life insurance is, for the average 
man, the safe, sure way of building an 
estate. A man may build a home, and 
that is to the good, but in the long run 
his life insurance may save that home 
for his family. He may proceed with 
the accumulation of other funds to 











“We Protect the Family” 


Weekly Premium 
Monthly Premium 
Ordinary 


Over $220 million 
insurance in force 
on more than 
half a million people 


DURHAM LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE * RALEIGH, N. C. 











meet emergencies, but this accumula- 
tion ceases when his earning power 
ends. In many instances, families who 





have lived in comfort during the life 
and health of the chief wage earner, 
eventually find that his life insurance 
provides the real difference for them 
between distress and security. 

It should be remembered, too, that in 
paying for life insurance, the insured 
is investing in sound industries and 
other businesses. 

Theodore R. McKeldin 
Governor of Maryland 


Epiror, THe SPECTATOR: 

We hear much in America these days 
about threats to the maintenance of 
our fundamental American liberties. 

In advertising, speeches, radio pro- 
grams and even cartoon comics, we are 
reminded that we must work and plan 
if freedom as we know it in America 
is to survive. It is the basic responsi- 
bility of American citizenship to cher- 
ish, plan and work for that freedom. 

As Americans, as head of families, 
we have another fundamental respon- 
sibility to plan ahead as well as work 
for our families. 

Easily available to us in this plan- 
ning and preparing for the future is 
the trustworthy assistance of thousands 
of especially trained experts in the field 
of life insurance. 

In the interest of the future well be- 


Delaware 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $426.74 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $66.99 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $3.29 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $2.14 

Per capita income during 1951, $2,076 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 3.2% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., 1.6% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $2,564.71 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 2 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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UNUSUAL 
PENSION 


FACILITIES 


GROUP 
ANNUITIES 


Level Premium 
(10 to 50 lives : non-participating) 


Single Premium Deferred 
& Deposit Administration 
(Min. 50 lives: participating 
244% interest basis) 


PENSION 
ENDOWMENTS 
Issued on Non-Rejection Basis 


($1,000 insurance, $10 mo. income 
Min. 50 lives: non-participating 
2%4% income basis) 


BROKERAGE INQUIRIES INVITED 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 


Richmond, Va. 
Robert £. Kenley, President 
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ing of our own families we should avail 
ourselves of the protection provided by 





life insurance, realizing that even as we 
take that step we are cooperating with 
an element of American private busi- 
ness which is a strong bulwark for a 
sound economy and a safe future for 
America. 

C. C. Pearson 


President, Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Epitor, THE Spectator: 

Life insurance is one of the bulwarks 
of our American way of life. Through 
insurance the risks which the individual 
faces may be shared with the group— 
which is one of the hallmarks of civili- 
zation. 

Through insurance the poorest man 
may build an estate, a share in the total 
wealth of the nation, for his own bene- 
fit and for the protection of those close 
and dear to him. 

Harley M. Kilgore 
U. S. Senator, West Virginia 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I began early in my practice of law 
to buy insurance to such an extent as I 
could, and I have never regretted hav- 





Maryland 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $294.35 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $47.63 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $11.04 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $7.55 
Per capita income during 1951, $1,714 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.8% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .6% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,796.89 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 13 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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ing that protection during the early 
part of my career and now that a great 





deal of it is paid up, it has given me a 
feeling of security that otherwise I 
might or might not have. 


Insurance, of course, combines a 
satisfaction and a feeling of security 
along with the results of well-selected 
investments. 

Willis Smith 


U. S. Senator, North Carolina 





Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is a valued and intz- 
gral part of our way of life. Its bene- 
fits are reflected in many ways over and 
above the immediate effects it affords 
to beneficiaries. The habits of thrift, 
regular savings and confidence in 
American business which life insur- 
ance helps to cultivate are invaluable 
assets to success. 

J. Allen Frear, Jr. 
U. S. Senator, Delaware 





Virginia 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $240.84 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $34.97 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $7.83 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $4.29 
Per capita income during 1951, $1,295 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.7% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .6% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,279.65 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 29 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
Ae te. | Side iwece 68.5% 


West Virginia 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $191.25 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $28.20 

Per capita A&H prems. written, $11.43 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $7.88 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,174 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.4% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., 1.0% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,167.91 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 34 

Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life im 
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North Carolina 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $222.26 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $37.09 

Per capita A&H prem. written, $6.58 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $3.96 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,052 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 3.5% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., .6% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,101.23 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 39 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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South Carolina 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $309.94 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $33.37 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $8.08 


Percentage paid for A&H ins., .8% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,141.21 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 36 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
Se ee Se « Sentkemces 54.8% 








Georgia 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $318.65 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $36.12 

Per capita A&H prems. written, $7.97 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $4.75 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,103 

Percentage paid for life.ins., 1951, 3.3% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., .7% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,285.97 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 28 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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Florida 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $344.81 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $40.20 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $8.52 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $5.22 
Per capita income during 1951, $1,284 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 3.1% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .7% . 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,290 75 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 27_ 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
PR Tener 45.7% 
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GUARDING A WAY OF LIFE 





Even though our contribution is small compared 
with the life insurance industry as a whole, we 
are proud of the part we have been permitted to 
play in guarding a way of life for thousands of 


American families. 


Life insurance is a free institution. It continually 
refutes the idea that individuals cannot provide for 
themselves. To that extent, it is building self-reli- 
ance in the individual, a characteristic basic to the 


free American way of life. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1900 Richmond, Virginia 


























The Independent Life and 
Accident Insurance Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
1952 Progress — January Through September 


Weekly Premium Debit 


September BOs UDG Buncrcccecrovcsecssssccsccscssccecccocccnssceecocos $443,937 

EE Be ee 380,320 

9 MONTHS INCREASE........................00:cccce $ 63,617 
Weekly Premium Debit 

September 1952  .......-scccccrcsrsorcsserecerssessesrscserceesess $443,937 

ee ne $ 24,659 

GB eee $419,278 
Insurance in Force 

September 30, 19G2...-..<..ccc.cccecececsossscccsesecccceoe $374,620,015 

a RE ea $3 16,498,453 

9 MONTHS INCREASE....................ccccccccccee $58,121,362 
Insurance in Force 

etteaite: CIGD necncneneseniiennened $374,620,015 

ESS ee $ 18,122,476 

INCREASE IN 10 YEARG.............cc:ccssesseeee: $356,497,539 


The Nation's Largest Insurance Company 
Writing Weekly Premium Insurance Only 


Operating in Florida—Georgia—Alabama and South Carolina 


OFFICERS 
C. G. Snead, President J. F. Bryan Ill, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
H. H. Lyon Sr., Ist Vice President J. H. Gooding, Secy-Treas. 
J. A. Howard, 3rd Vice President J. S. Young, Asst. Secy-Treas. 














INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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east south 
central states 


Kentucky—Tennessee—Alabama—Mississippi 


Eviror, THe SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has contributed im- 
measurably to the building of security 
for the American family, to the peace 





of mind of its breadwinner and to our 
country’s economic strength and sta- 
bility. 

A policy is more than just life in- 
surance. It is a sound means of regu- 
lar saving. For millions of American 
families their life insurance saving» 
have provided such opportunities as 
business, farm and home ownership 
and education. Every day American 
families draw upon the savings accumu- 
lated through life insurance premiums 
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as their only source of meeting finan- 
cial emergencies of many kinds. 

The protection afforded my family 
by the policies which I hold is a great 
comfort to me. 

Lister Hill 
U. S. Senator, Alabama 


Eoiror, THe SPECTATOR: 

My first experience with the practical 
value of life insurance occurred when 
my father died. Had it not been for the 
life insurance which he carried, it 
would have been necessary for my 
mother to break up our home. Instead, 
she was able to continue living withou 
fear of want because of the life insur- 
ance which my father owned at the time 
of his death. 


With such an example before me, it 
is not surprising that I began buying 
life insurance as soon as I went to 
work at the age of 16. At first I bought 
only industrial life insurance, but, as 
my earning power increased, I was able 
to buy ordinary life insurance and thus 
accumulate.a series of hostage dollars 
against the future. 

After service with the USMC in the 
South Pacific I again reflected that my 
life insurance taken out before the war, 
plus my government life insurance, 
would do all and more than I had ex- 
pected of it in the way of providing for 
me when I can no longer provide for 
myself. 

Carleton H. Dinsmo:e 
Louisville, Ky. 














































Alabama 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $255.26 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $28.42 
Per canita A&H prems. written, $6.20 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $4.02 

Per capita income during 1951, $950 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 3.0% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .7% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,051.48 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 41 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
Ss oe cts on | eee iin bes < 77.3% 
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Mississippi 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $108.98 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $14.41 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $5.58 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $3.50 

Per capita income during 1951, $771 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 1.8% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .7% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $563.04 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 49 
Increase in Increase in Ord 
State Income Life ——— 
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My bert itm 


KENTUCIAY 








Kentucky 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $177.93 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $30.89 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $6.69 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $3.54 

Per capita income = 1951, $1,066 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.9% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .6% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,013.17 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 42 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income ° Life Production 
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Tennessee 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $241.47 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $28.6! 

Per capita A&H prems. written, $9.54 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $5.99 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,064 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.7% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., .9% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,135.89 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 37 

Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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KENTUCKY CENTRAL 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Anchorage, Kentucky 


= &-@ 


Over fifty years 
of service to 


polic yowners 


x *k * 


District Offices in all principal cities of Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

















THE VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 











Life Insurance in Force 
Over $212,000,000.00 










CECIL WOODS, President 
JOE WOODWARD, Agency Vice Pres. 












"Serving the Senthlad 
Sew 1903” 
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“Home Town Boys’ 
MAKE GOOD 


This Company has recently an- 
nounced a number of executive changes, 
involving the advancement of 19 people, 
including our top executives. This is in 
line with the Company’s policy of mak- 
ing all promotions within the ranks. 

Without a single exception, all these 
19 people started at the bottom with the 
Company and earned their way to their 
new positions. Their service averages 
almost 25 years each. 

Seems to us this is a fine evidence of 
opportunity, not only in our Company 
and our industry, but in free enterprise 
in America. 
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west south 
central states 


Arkansas — Louisiana — Oklahoma — Texas 


Epoitor, THe Spectator: 


As to the value of life insurance, it 
gives me pleasure to say that I know of 
no sounder investment available to the 
average man, whatever his vocation or 
profession, than a reasonable amount of 
life insurance, based on his ability to 


pay. Robert S. Kerr 
U. S. Senator, Oklahoma 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance today is recognized as 
a necessity for the American citizen. Its 
popularity and importance is empha- 
sized by the tremendous growth of the 
insurance industry. 

More than 80,000,000 people now 
have recognized the value and sound- 
ness of life insurance by obtaining poli- 
cies on their lives. 

I always have been . firm believer in 
life insurance both as an investment and 
as a means of security. It is something 





that can be possessed by people in all 
walks of life. Life insurance has grown 
into an American tradition. It is an 


important factor in our American way 
of life. 

Allan Shivers 

Governor of Texas 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Under present conditions in the busi- 
ness world, we can not help being dis- 
turbed about the hazards the future 
may bring. Through the medium o! 
life insurance I am trying to protect 
my family and business against the 
chance of an untimely death, and 
through some of my policies to build 
a substantial cash reserve for the bene- 
fit of the business and for retirement. 

In our organization we encourage 
our employees and associates to buy 
life insurance, and we are pleased, in- 
deed, with the opportunity to add ou: 
endorsement to this great institution 
that has done so much for the people 
in this country of ours. 

Roy Furr 


President, Furr’s Super Markets, Inc. 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


I have seen life insurance dollars at 
work and I know their value . . . dol- 
lars which comfort, which provide the 
necessities of life, which educate chil- 
dren. I have seen other families un- 
necessarily distressed . . . hungry, ill- 
clothed . . . and mothers with that 
inevitable look of hopelessness . . . all 
of which life insurance might have 
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Endorsed by 
86 MILLION 


ye 


@ It would be difficult, if not impossible, to authen- 
tically and accurately catalog the characteristics of the American 
people which inspire them to strive for ever higher standards of 
social, economic and financial welfare. However, of one thing there 
can be no doubt. Whatever proves to contribute to this welfare 
receives their wholehearted acceptance and endorsement. 


Life insurance is preeminently one such institution. 
For more than one hundred years Americans have been turning 
to it as the undisputed means of guaranteeing financial indepen- 
dence for themselves, their families and their heirs. Through panics, 
wars and depressions, the life insurance companies of America have 
met their responsibility of stewardship . . . have fully justified the 
confidence the American people have placed in the institution of 
life insurance. There can be little doubt that life insurance, with 
its protective mantle over more than 86 million Americans, is as 
much a part of the American way of living as “Life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 


We of the Great Southern, fully cognizant of our stew- 
ardship, have built strength . . . progressiveness . . . security for 
more than 43 years to serve a great people in a great section of 
our nation . . . the Southwest. 


Poe __ GREAT SOUTHERN - 


et Sy Life Insurance Company 








1 i 













4310 Dunlavy * Houston 6, Texas 
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avoided. [ am thankful that life insur- 
ance dollars are giving new hope to the 
widows and children, the mothers and 
fathers of the men in my battalion we 
lost on Bougainville. It makes my visits 
with them easier, and each visit always 
prompts a silent prayer on my part that 
I insisted every man own life insur- 


ence. Sid McMath 


Governor of Arkansas 


Eprror, THe Spectator: 

Life insurance is one of the greatest 
institutions of modern civilization. It 
offers the right-minded citizen the great 
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BUILDING GOODWILL FOR 
THE LIFE UNDERWRITER 


This is one of a 
series of advertise- 
ments designed to 
explain some of the 
benefits of Life In- 
surance, and create 
@ greater apprecia- 
tion for the impor- 
tant role the Life 
Underwriter plays 
in helping plan fu- 
ture security, in- 
come and happiness. 


brings. 











ASSETS OVER $156,000,000 
Insurance in force over $740,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
ever $100,000,000 








satisfaction of knowing that to his 
family the sorrow of death need not 
be attended by the added sorrow of 
privation. 

Earl K. Long 


Governor of Louisiana 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


The savings and retirement scheme 
under which I have been working since 
early manhood is based almost solely 
on insurance and annuity principles. In 
this way I have been able to provide 
security for my family as I have gone 
along, and there is every assurance that 


Yes, it’s going to be a MERRY CHRISTMAS 
with presents and fun for everyone . . . and it 
will always be that way for your family as 
long as you are here to see to it. 


But, what would happen to your family, your 
home, your children’s education... who 
would make sure their next Christmas would 
be a merry one if something happened to you? 
The Southland Life Representative can help 
you answer this question . . . and help you see 
to it that every Christmas will be a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS regardless of what the future 
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(INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOUN W. CARPENTER, President 


Home Office: DALLAS 
“Serving Since 1908" 


Ask Southland Life to assist you in solving your 
mortgage loan or business expansion problems. 


LIFE @ ACCIDENT e@ HEALTH 
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HOSPITALIZATION @ GROUP 





I shall have the means of retirement in 

reasonable comfort at the end of the 
road. 

Paul Brosman 

Dean College of Law. 

Tulane University 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

There is no better way to protect an 
estate against increased liabilities of 
estate and inheritance taxes than 
through an adequate life insurance pro- 
gram. 

E. Gene Smith 


Investments and Ranching 





Arkansas 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $150.64 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $17.15 

Per capita A&H prems. written, $5.17 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $2.93 

Per capita income during 1951, $926 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 1.9% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., .6% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $668.48 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 48 
Increase in increase in Ord. 


State Income . Life Production 
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Louisiana 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $189.41 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $27.08 
Per capita A&H prem. written, $5.76 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $3.64 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,135 _ 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.4% 
Percentage paid for A&H Ins., .5% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,071.73 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 40 
Increasein — Increase In Ord. 
State — 
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Evitor, Tut Spectator: 

It seems to me that now, as never 
before, insurance is a “must” for all of 
our people. With the reduction of rate 
of return on most investments, life in- 
surance offers a measure of personal 
security and returns not possible to the 
average small investor. 

J. N. R. Score 
Former President, Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, Texas 


Evitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

For a great many years, I have in- 
vested a considerable portion of my 
income in life insurance, and I am con- 
vinced that only through life insurance 
can a person of moderate means leave 
an adequate estate to care for his loved 
ones. 

There are a great many economic 
reasons why life insurance affords a 
stable and sound investment. In my 
opinion, such an investment should be 
part of the financial program of every 
American family. 

Ben Laney 
Former Governor of Arkansas 





Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $179.74 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $25.86 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $9.89 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $6.41 

Per capita income os 1951, $1,182 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.2% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .8% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,105.98 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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TEXAS 








Texas 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $282.71 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $30.72 
Per capita A@H prems. written, $11.14 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $6.90 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,412 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 
Percentage paid for A&H Ins., .8% 


Rank—as to per capita in force, 25 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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[PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in: Four Decades of Progress ws 


|] $39,000,000 
$400,000,000 
$200,000, 000 
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$25,000,000 


$10,000,000 


1912 1923 1932 1942 Te Date 
—— INSURANCE IN FORCE ~- "fees «(2° eer BENEFITS TO POLICYOWNERS 
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. An all time high in new sales, $116,000,000 in 1951 (includes reinstatements, 
revivals) 

$539,000,000 of insurance in force 

. Assets of $130,000,000 — Surplus, $8,500,000 

. Benefits paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries — $123,570,000 

Complete mutualization 

. The completion and occupancy of our new $3,000,000 home office building 


Here’s The Reason We HAVE: A. A WELL-TRAINED SALES ORGANIZATION 


B. ARMED WITH EXCELLENT SALES TOOLS and HIGHLY 
COMPETITIVE SALES MERCHANDISE 


C. A LIBERAL COMPENSATION PLAN . . . INCLUDES 
1. Free Hospitalization 3. A Non-Contributory Pension Plan 
2. Group Insurance up to $6,000 4. Disability Benefits 


The progress of Pan-American Life Insurance Company is measured by the 
ability and success of its agency organization. 


OVrhwn 


For Information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 






CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 





President Superintendent of Agencies 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS : 
Executive Vice-President PAN-AMERICAN 


KENNETH D. HAMER LIFE INSURANCE CO 
Vice-President & Agency Director 





WHEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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Our Million-Dellar |_|ome of the Couture! 





JACK CAGE & COMPANY 


I'NSURANCE MANAGER S 
DALLAS @® BIRMINGHAM 





THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF TEXAS 


¥ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF TEXAS 
I G qT G rou p CONTINENTAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
320 SEES 


Owned by LJnion Members -- Building a Petter A\merica 

















First with the 1952 Figures... 
THE SPECTATOR FIRE INDEX 


Send your order and $2.50 in now, without delay 
to be sure that you get your copy on publication. 
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mountain states 


Montana — Idaho — Wyoming — Colorado 


Arizonia — New Mexico — Utah — Nevada 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I believe that the life insurance busi- 
ness is a most important segment of 
our economic life. It is clearly in the 
public interest to take every step neces- 
sary to preserve and foster the con- 





tinued growth and well-being of the 
insurance industry. The individual 
citizens, and the nation as a whole, are 
recognizing the desirability of partici- 
pating in this democratic method of 
voluntarily sharing our risks. My hope, 
and my conviction, is that this trust 
will continue to be as well justified as 
it has been in the past. 

Pat McCarran 


Senator, 82nd Congress 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Security is a goal sought by all Amer- 
ican citizens—security for himself and 
his family. : 

This security cannot be given a citi- 
zen on a silver platter. Our American 
traditions and precedents demand that 
he work diligently and plan carefully. 
Life insurance can and does become 
an excellent means to carry out his 
financial security plan effectively and 
safely. 

Dan Thornton 
Governer of Colorado 





Assets over $47,000,000 . 








wy HOW'S YOUR GET-UP AND GO? 


.) Do you need someone else's supervision and motivation to spark 
, your progress? Or can you come to grips with a man-size job and 
. give it all you've got—without coaching or urging? There are excel- 
lent opportunities with Western Life for the fieldman with initiative— 
the kind who can get-up and go! 















drop us a line today! 





Insurance in Force over $215,000,000 
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With strong selling tools to work with (including multiple and 
rariable riders) and above-average commissions, Western Life has 
enjoyed a progressively successful record, year after year. And West- 
ern fieldmen have shared this success—in promotion and in earnings. 
Most of the people who have come with Western, have stayed with 
Western. They have what it takes—and Western gives them the 
opportunity to make it count most. 


If you can run your own show, 
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R. B. RICHARDSON, Pres. 
LEE CANNON, Agency V.P. 
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Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Judged from any point of view, the 
purchase of life insurance is undoubt- 
edly the most important investment a 
man can make. 

The fact that my wife and children 
will be financially cared for, regardless 
what may happen to the family bread 
winner, gives me peace of mind of an 
inestimable value. 


Edwin L. Mechem 


Governor of New Mexico 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I bought my first life insurance pol- 
icy as soon as I had my first steady 
job and I have encouraged my chil 
dren to do the same. I consider life 
insurance a completely essential foun- 
dation for any investment program as 





well as a necessary protection for a 
man’s family. 

Wallace F. Bennett 

U. S. Senator from Utah 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


In a highly competitive world, life 
insurance has risen in importance al- 
most to the level of necessity with the 
basic human requirements of food, 
clothing and shelter. 

It fulfills the inherent desire of every 
individual to provide for himself and 
for his dependents beyond his produc- 
tive years. 

That this means of security is avail- 
able to everyone and that life insurance 
management has contributed as well to 
our nation’s economy through all types 
of investments permitted by law, has 
accounted for general public confidence 
in this system and resultant phenomenal 
growth of the insurance industry. 


John W. Bonner 


Governor of Montana 
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Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


It is my belief that the fundamental 
desire for security can most nearly 
be satisfied through the wise use of 
life insurance. It appears to me that 
one of the few stabilizing factors re- 
maining in our social life today is that 


of life insurance. 
Henry C. Dworshak 
U. S. Senator, Idaho 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


The human instinct to crave security 
is God’s best gift to man. To respond 
to its challenge through the purchase 
of life insurance is an excellent proof 
of good citizenship. 

Edwin C. Johnson 
U. S. Senator, Colorado 


Forior, THe Spectator: 

Life insurance has long since become 
an economic institution in our country 
—the buffer against privation and a 
boon to those needing it most at a diffi- 
cult and trying time in their lives. 

J. Bracken Lee 
Governor of Utah 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $133.42 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $26.48 

Per capita A&H prems. written, $7.47 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $4.57 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,356 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.0% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., .6% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $967.47 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 43 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 





Per capita income during 1951, $1,742 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 1.8% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .5% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,213.33 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 33 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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COME WEST for SUCCESS 


Openings available for experi- 
enced life General Agents in Nevada, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, 
and Arizona. Opening for one good 
man available at Knoxville, Tennessee. 
{f you are energetic and want to build 
permanently for the future contact us. 
We are progressive. Have suitable 
ontracts and have a finance plan for 
helping you get men. Write today to 
Agency Director, Commercial Life 
Insurance Company, P. O. Box 7038, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 














Wyoming 
Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $208.89 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $30.17 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $7.91 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $4.13 
Per capita income during 1951, $1,722 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 1.8% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .5% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,221.73 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 32 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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Colorado 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $216.06 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $39.03 

Per capita A&H prems. written, $8.60 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $4.94 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,568 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.5% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., .5% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,520.47 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 19 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
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Arizona 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $178.53 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $24.16 


Per capita A&H losses paid, $3.59 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,432 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 1.7% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., .4% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $946.87 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 46 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income i i 





New Mexico 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $184.48 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $21.08 

Per capita A&H prems. written, $6.65 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $3.51 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,301 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 1.6% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., .5% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $782.76 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 47 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income 
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Utah 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $239.93 

Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $35.87 

Per capita A&H prems. written, $8.40 

Per capita A&H losses paid, $5.24 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,424 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 2.56% 

Percentage paid for A&H ins., .6% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,490.50 

Rank—as to per capita in force, 20 

Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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Nevada 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $154.81 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $29.88 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $10.55 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $6.50 
Per capita income during 1951, $2,029 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 1.5% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .5% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,144.89 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 35 
Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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the increased premium 


CHRISTMAS IS FOR 
ROWN FOLKS TOO! 


The clients, to whom you bring se- 
‘curity and freedom from financial 

. care through Pacific National in- 
vestment insurance, know well that ‘Christmas is for 
grown folks too.”’ . . . The personal satisfaction and 
income you get make 
Christmas Merrier for you also! . .. Write Kenneth W. 
Cring, Vice Pres. and Supt. of Agencies, about the 
outstanding general agency openings available with... 
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», PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


411 East South Temple ©@ Salt Lake City, Utah 
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pacific states 


Washington — Oregon — California 


Epiror, THE SpEcTatrorR: 

Insurance means assurance of a con- 
fident present and a secure future. It 
has become an institution in America 
in the same way that self-sufficiency. 





independence and foresight have be- 
come institutions necessary for the ef- 
fective operation of a government by 
the people. Commensurate with the 
economic security it builds is the peace 
of mind and reassurance it affords to 
those closest to us. 
Arthur B. Langlie 
Governor of Washington 


Eprror, THe Specrator: 


Life insurance is one of the greatest 
developments that the genius of man 
has contrived for the security of the 
individual citizen and his family. The 
enormous development of life insurance 
is identical with our free enterprise sys- 
tem and the American way of life. It 
is synonymous with good citizenship 





Washington 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $227.34 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $33.92 
Per capita A&H Prems. written, $8.58 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $5.26 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,755 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 1.9% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .5% 

Per capita life insurance in force, $1,365.19 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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because every policy of life insurance 
is a goal for the attainment of indi- 
vidual security and economic freedom 
and a plan for the attainment of that 
goal. 

To the great companies and organi- 
zations that constitute the institution of 
the life insurance is due credit for their 
immense contribution to the economic 
development and stability of the United 
States. Not only have they made it 
possible for the individual to build an 
estate for the protection of his family; 
but also through the sound management 
of the billions of dollars entrusted to 
their care, their loans to the Federal 
Government, to states and municipali- 
ties, utilities and home owners, are 
largely responsible for the amazing de- 
velopment of America’s resources and 
the attainment of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing position. 

Eric A. Johnston 
‘ President, 
Motion Picture Assoc. of America. 


Eviror, THE Spectator: 

As governor of a State: which is rec- 
ognized as the insurance center of the 
West, and as one who is a firm believer 
in the value of the protection that 
comes to the man or family from life 
insurance, I consider insurance to be 
important both to the individual and 
to our economy. 

The men whose responsibility it is 
to interpret for, and advise policy- 
holders, have a means of materially 
advancing both individual security and 
public welfare. 

Earl Warren 
Governor of California 


Epitor, THe Spectator: 

Life insurance was designed to make 
any sudden change bearable and to 
minimize suffering, and the individual 


RPO a, RRS 


Oregon 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $178.87 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $33.13 
Per capita A&H prems. waritten, $9.66 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $5.77 

Per capita income during 1951, $1,652 
Percentage paid for life ins., dost, 2.0% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .6 





Per capita life insurance in force, $1,274.81 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 31 
Increase in 
State Income 
eee 6.0% 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 
os devs ode 62.2% 
6.0 


who fails to provide for his complete 
needs is taking an unwarranted chance 
with his future and is likely to subject 
those whom he most admires and loves 
to bitterness, unhappiness and needless 
hardship. 

Harry P. Cain 
U: S. Senator, Washington 

Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 
I believe that the most effective en- 
dorsement of life insurance is to be 
found in the acceptance it has won from 





people in every walk of life. I am glad 
to add my own word of belief in it. 

For the individual it is one sure way 
to create an estate. And only after he 
has established an estate on the sure 
and solid basis that only life insurance 
can provide, does he become free to 
take on the more speculative and ven- 
turesome opportunities that may (or 
may not) lead to large fortune. 

For the nation’s economy under free 
enterprise, life insurance serves as the 
one sure way of providing a large and 
continuous flow of capital funds re 
quired to keep the productive capacity 
of the country at high level. 

M. R. Sullivan 
President, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 


enamine iii iniietntemnensnnionnadegiaaanne 


California 


Per capita life ins. written, 1951, $276.43 
Per capita prem. paid during 1951, $36.96 
Per capita A&H prems. written, $14.52 
Per capita A&H losses paid, $10.04 
Per capita income during 1951, $1,933 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1951, 1.9% 
Percentage paid for A&H ins., .8% a 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,627.56 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 17 
Increase in increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
WABisiicives se So \ cececcees 52.1% 
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(Continued from page 22) 
ample of the American business man 
who came up through the ranks to at- 
tain the presidency of his company. 
He was transferred from the mail room 
to the filing vaults, then to the under- 
writing section of the Indemnity De- 
partment. Feeling that experience in 





the field would provide a deeper insight 
into underwriting problems he asked 
for an appointment as special agent 
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and, in 1910, he was assigned to the 
Companies’ Springfield office. Within 
three years he was given responsibility 
for all casualty lines at Springfield. 
Later in the same year he was ap- 
pointed manager of casualty lines at 
Worcester. In 1914 an opportunity 
presented itself to move to a larger 
office in Boston. He sought and ob- 
tained the Boston assignment in spite 
of the fact that the move appeared to 
be a demotion from the post of man- 
ager to one of assistant manager. 

In less than two years he was re- 
called to Hartford, where he was 
shortly made assistant secretary of the 


,Compensation and Liability Depart- 


ment. In 1927 he was promoted to the 
position of secretary of his department 
and seven years later he was elected 
vice president of The Travelers In- 
demnity Co. In 1944 he was elected a 
director of The Travelers Insurance 
Companies. After the sudden death of 
Mr. L. Edmund Zacher in 1945, he was 
elected president of all the Travelers 
companies, 

The Board of Directors of The 
Travelers Insurance Companies an- 
nounced that they intended to elect 
Mr. J. Doyle DeWitt president at the 
December board meeting. He joined 











FIRE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. HEINZE, PRESIDENT 





90 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
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The Travelers in 1925 and has been 
Mr. Randall’s assistant since 1945. 


Life: 


Company Notes 


B yon M. HILL, II, has been pro- 
moted to associate counsel in the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. 

American United Life Insurance Co. 
celebrated its 75th “birthday” with a 
banquet and gala open house at its 
home office in Indianapolis. 

Joe B. Long has been appointed su- 
perintendent of agencies with State 


Mutual Lije of Worcester, Mass. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
stock of United Benefit Life Insurance 
Co. of Omaha has been purchased as a 
legal investment by Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association. 

George T. duHueck has joined 
American Bankers Life Assurance Co. 
as director of agencies. 

We announce with regret the passing 
of M. C. Reese, president of First Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. 

New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. has authorized the sum of $183 
millions for distribution as dividends 


in 1953. 





THE MARINES began carving their reputation during the 


Revolution, when they were two battalions strong. Today, 177 years 
later, whenever the job calls for rugged assault — when the odds 
look impossible — we call out the Marines. We know their reputation. 


ACCENT ON REPUTATION 





Reputations in any field aren’t bestowed; they’re won. 


F«D’s reputation simmers down to this: (1) Unexcelled 


service to its representatives in both the underwriting and 


production of bonding business (2) an unchallenged rec- 


ord for the prompt and fair settlement of claims. 


Speedy, intelligent sales help for the FaD representa- 


tive is always on call, at any of 50 strategically-located 


field offices throughout the country. That helps the agent 


get fidelity and surety customers. Quick, equitable claim 


settlements help him keep them. 


If you are interested in increasing your bonding income 
... write FaD, specialists in the fidelity and surety field 


for 62 years. Write today. 


Fipenity 
Baltimore 


jae 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
AND GLASS INSURANCE 


OSIT COMPANY 
Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Fred O. Becher, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed vice president, group division, 
United States Life Insurance Co. 

Revisions in State Mutual Life’s 1953 
dividend scale have been authorized 
by the board of directors. The same 
company has reached the billion and a 
half mark on life insurance in force. 

Teachers Insurance & Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America announces the elec- 
tion of Elliott V. Bell as trustee of 
stock and Sumner H. Slichter and Rich- 
ard M. Hurd as trustees of TIAA. 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co, announces new policy contracts de- 
signed to help field underwriters meet 
the needs of the pension trust and 
profit-sharing markets. 

Nylic Review of the New York Life 
Insurance Co. has begun publication as 
a weekly. 

Occidental Life of California an- 
nounces that issue limits for its junior 
estate policy have been increased from 
15 units or $75,000 of ultimate amounts 
to 25 units or $125,000 ultimate amount. 

Changes at National Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., Inc.: C. R. retires 
and becomes honorary chairman of the 
corporation; Edwin W. Craig becomes 
chairman of the board; Eldon Steven- 
son, Jr., becomes president. 

Mark E. Zimmerer has been ap- 
pointed a director of the United Home 
Life Insurance Co. of Indianapolis. 

Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association reports that life insurance 
purchases in October showed an in- 
crease of 18 per cent over the volume 
in the corresponding month last year. 

The formation of the Girardian In- 
surance Co., largest life company ever 
chartered in Texas, has been announced 
by Charles W. Windham, president. 
Officers of the new company include 
William A. Blakley, chairman of the 
board; Charles W. Windham, presi- 
dent; James H. Walker, vice-president: 
Sam J. Gilbert, vice-president and 
agency director; J. B. Tucker, secre- 
tary-treasurer; C. C. Yost, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank H. Oshlo, vice-president 
and actuary; and Dr. E. W. Breihan, 
medical director. The directors include 
Blakley, Windham, Walker, Tucker. 
Gilbert and Breihan, all of Dallas, and 
O. A. Brightwell, Jr., of Fort Worth. 

The Guardian Insurance Co. will 
write life and health and accident in- 
surance and plans are underway to eX- 
tend its operation throughout the 
United States. 

The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 9 
America has declared a dividend of fil- 
teen cents per shate on the capital 
stock of the company. 

Lawrence K. Farrell, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., retires at the end of this year after 
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48 years of service in the accident and 
health business. 


Obituary: 


Woodhull Hay 


OODHULL HAY, associate editor 

of The Weekly Underwriter and 
editor of The Insurance Press, died 
Nov. 18, in Chicago, as a result of in- 
juries sustained in an automobile ac- 
cident. 

A native of New York City, he grad- 
uated from Princeton University, mag- 
na cum laude and from the Law School 
of Columbia University. Later, he at- 
tended the Ecole des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, Paris, and received its diploma. 

After practicing law for several 
years in New York, he acted as repre- 
sentative for the Ford Company in In- 
dia, Burma and Ceylon. In 1939, he 
joined The Weekly Underwriter and 
became editor of its life insurance de- 
partment. Mr. Hay contributed articles 
to the Encyclopedia Americana, the 


‘America Journal of Mental Deficiency, 


and Asia Magazine. On October 11 he 
was elected president of the National 
Association for Retarded Children, hav- 
ing been secretary of that group for 
two terms. 

He is ‘survived by his wife and a 
daughter. 


Anniversary: 
Premium Record 


RECORD-BREAKING premium 
record for 1952 helped to make 


the 40th anniversary of Lumbermen’s 


Mutual Casualty Co. a great success. 
Chairman James S. Kemper estimated 
that 1952 sales will exceed $115,000,- 
000. The 1951 total was $109,053,063. 
This will be the second consecutive 
year that Lumbermen’s has topped the 
$100,000,000 mark. The billionth dol- 
lar of premiums written since organi- 
zation was recorded on Sept. 17, 1952. 

Although first organized to write 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
the Chicago area, the company now is 
licensed in all 48 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii and the principal provinces of 
Canada, and writes all forms of in- 
surance except life. It was the first 
mutual casualty carrier to write auto 
insurance, issuing its first auto policy 
in 1912. It also was one of the first 
mutuals to employ agents successfully. 

Mr. Kemper explained one reason 
for the company’s continued success: 
“I made up my mind that this com- 
pany was going to settle claims for 
cash in the shortest time possible. I 
did not then and do not now see the 
value of a vacilliating, antagonistic 
course of contesting claims that ulti- 
mately you will settle.” 
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Professionals are Pihers! 


There is one field in which amateurs outperform professionals. 
That is in the field of CRIME. Accountants estimate that em- 
ployees today steal five times as much loot in cash and merchan- 
dise as do professional criminals! In the banking field, the story 
of embezzlements has been little short of sensational in past 
months. These are pretty conclusive reasons why Fidelity Bonds 
are a necessity for every commercial and financial institution. 
American Casualty’s 3-D Policy offers the ideal way to combine 
both Fidelity and other essential crime insurance, including the 
very important Merchandise Theft coverage. If you haven’t a 
copy of our 3-D Sales Kit, we’ll gladly send it. 


American Casualty 


COMPAN Y 


READING @© PENNSYLVANIA 





Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 
1902 e FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY © 1952 








give PHYSICAL DAMAGe 


ITY 
FOR THE FINANCE INDUSTRY 


RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 


180 W. Adams St. Dept.S Chicago, Ill. 











“Sales Producer Plan” 
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ON THE HORIZON 








HERE are essentially two goals in 
life. First, to get what you want 
and second, to enjoy it fully. While 
many achieve the former, only a few 
acquire the latter. This is particularly 
true of wealthy men who spend their 
lives making more money. Adding 
wealth upon wealth seems so com 
pletely absorbing. Little do they realize 
that wealth is not his who has it, but 
his who enjoys it. Craving for a nobler 
and higher life with its abundance of 
rich feelings, is a good business to be 
in. Experience indicates that where 
money accumulates, men frequently 
decay and thus their success is finally 
clothed in rags. 

The late professor George Santayana 
of Harvard gave his followers this fore- 
warning counsel “Those who cannot 
remember the past are condemned to 
repeat it.” So let’s turn back the pages 
of history to find out what occurred to 
men who had great moneyed wealth 
and whose names are generally known 
to us. Let us look at the landscape of 
the past and though the irrevocable 
past is dead, the ghost is still visible. 
Facts are stubborn things. They do not 
cease to exist because they are un- 
pleasant nor are they eliminated be- 
cause they are ignored. Here are a 
few that speak for themselves. 


STEEL KING 


Charles M. Schwab was a great steel 
king who at one time was reported to 
be worth two hundred millions of dol- 
lars. He died broke. His possessions 
including his linens and silverware had 
to be sold to satisfy creditors’ demands. 

David Buick, originator of the Buick 
automobile and whose name has been 
known to countless automobile owners, 
ended his days holding an insignificant 
desk job in a small trade school. 

Colonel Studebaker at one time was 
worth over three and a half millions 
but finally ended life as a bankrupt. 

Samuel Insull, President of the great- 
est utility company became a fugitive 
from justice and died in a foreign land, 
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BY LEON GILBERT SIMON 


THIS THING CALLED SUCCESS 


broke and penniless. 

Howard Hopson, President and di- 
recting head of the largest gas com- 
pany, went insane. 

Arthur Cutten who was the greatest 
wheat speculator died abroad insolvent. 

Albert Fall, Secretary of the Interior 
during President Harding’s administra- 
tion was pardoned from prison because 
of ill health and allowed to retire to 
his home where he died. 

Jesse Livermore, one of the most 
fabulous speculators in the history of 
Wall Street, died a suicide. 

Ivar Kruegar, head and controlling 
power of the greatest monopoly—the 
match industry—died a suicide. 

Leon Fraser, President of the Bank 
of International Settlements, died a 
suicide. 

These are just a few of the many 
bubbles of fame that burst into noth- 
ingness. And what does it all add up 
to? This thing called “success”—what 
is it finally worth? Names that were at 
one time household words are now 
names without an echo. Formerly they 
were looked upon by multitudes as the 
highest attainment—the last word in 
the field of successful endeavor. While 
they were alive, books were written 
about their great achievements. Suc- 
cess magazines high-lighted their ca- 
reers. Young men were advised to 
gain inspiration from them. Yet these 
so-called captains of industry were 
finally ship-wrecked when the economic 
storm broke loose. They were brave 
lions with the foresight of timid mice. 
Through their fumbling fingers slipped 
their great material possessions and 
fabulous wealth. The amazing part of 
it all, is that having once acquired con- 
siderable wealth, they didn’t have 
enough foresight to stop accumulating 
more money and get out of business 
so that they could build up a cultural 
reservoir and enjoy life to its fullest. 
After all, when a man has sufficient 
wealth to maintain himself and family 
with some degree of luxury, why should 
he risk that security for the purpose of 


amassing greater wealth? The price 
of the excess is in itself excessive. The 
hunger for greater material possessions 
and more power is unlimited and ap- 
parently never completely satisfied. So 
many men in youth promise themselves 
to live a full and well rounded life as 
soon as they accumulate money but 
only the few ever do it. They never 
live, they only plan to live. Their gaze 
is fixed on the blue print of a house 
they will never build. Hence they are 
basically insecure and it is this basic 
insecurity which gives rise to the mad- 
dening chase for more money than 
they actually need. In reading their 
biographies we can discern the mean- 
ingless phrases which glorify counter- 
feit success—“full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” 

Thus in looking back o’er the road it 
becomes increasingly important that 
we use the proper gauge in measuring 
a man’s success before trumpeting his 
fame. The measuring rod must in some 
way account for his capacity to trans- 
late his money accumulation into 
spiritual assets and inward growth. |! 
believe the final object of business suc- 
cess is the luxury of getting out of 
business, and not to be narrowed and 
victimized by it. Certainly these men 
like many others, could have secured 
their economic futures through annui- 
ties and subsequently lived the rest of 
their days in greater cultural pursuits. 
But unfortunately they preferred the 
pursuit of money. At the banquet of 
life they were merely soup spoons that 
never tasted the delicious soup in which 
they were immersed. The spice of life 
with its luxury of delicate flavors was 
lost to them. Instead, they preferred 
more money and more power. They 
scooped it up like soup spoons until 
the dish was exhausted and empty. 
Thus catastrophe followed when hun- 
ger for more could no longer be satis- 
fied. 

Their biographies reaffirm the con 
cept that it is better to live rich 
inwardly than to die rich outwardly. 
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sales briefings 


RANDOM THOUGHTS TAKEN 
FROM PAST EXPERIENCES 


HIRT SLEEVES PHILOSOPHY. 

When you are in school, you live 
by the bell. When you work in an 
office or a factory, you live by the clock. 
In the business of selling insurance, no 
one rings bells for you or punches your 
clock. If you can force yourself to do 
the things you know you ought to do, 
it will become a habit. . . . Few agents 
fail because they do not know what 
to do or say. .. . Many fail because 
they do not do what they know they 
ought to do. 


A person who is easy to see probably 
has insurance. Make it a point to see 
the men outside of business hours who 
are too busy to see you during the ordi- 
nary business hours. . . . Doctors, for 
example. . . . Also, accountants, attor- 
neys, bankers. . . . Then, there are 
salesmen who are out-of-town all week 
BUT they’re at home week-ends. .. . 
Day workers are pretty well exposed to 
insurance. ... Is that true of the hun- 
dreds of night workers in your town? 
Other agents don’t like to see the man 
who is hard to see. Do you? BE DIF- 
FERENT. 


IN THE MAILBAG: In addition to 
the 200,000 stamp collectors in the 
U. S. and Canada, there are many per- 
sons who merely glance at the stamps 
and postmarks of their incoming mail. 
Buy special issues of stamps, hold for 
a year or two, then start using them. 
Your outgoing mail will attract favor- 
able attention. 


This idea also works if you pay the 
three cent postage with several denom- 
inations of stamps. “Your envelope 
stands out if you take advantage of the 
colorful stamp combinations,” accord- 
ing to a Pennsylvania agent. . . . Thanks 
for the idea. . . . Incidentally, did you 
ever notice that you can’t throw away 
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a stamped return envelope? Today’s 
thought on direct mail: It makes it 
possible for you to be in ten places at 
the same time. Recipe for friendship 
—a Jamestown, N. Y., agent keeps a 
box of lollipops under the counter in 
his office. He gets almost as much fun 
out of this basic public relations idea 
as do the many children who come in 
with their parents. 


GROUND FLOOR DEALS. A ma- 
jority of the one million new households 
established this year are young married 
couples whose obligations will increase 
substantially in the next ten to twenty 
years. Comprehensive Personal Liabil- 
ity is an opportunity to get in on the 
ground floor with a prospective home 
owner before the ground floor is in. 
Protection is extended the owner to 
cover construction of a one or two- 
family residence by an independent 
contractor. Save 16 2/3% by writing 
three years payable in advance. A 
Massachusetts agent says the “by- 
products” alone of CPL are worth the 
entire premium. For example: You 
have “extended coverage” on your chil- 
dren’s activities, and you have medical 
payments to fill in where your legal 
liability leaves off. 


BUILT ANY BRIDGES LATELY? 
There are two paths to financial happi- 
ness. One way is via conventional in- 
vestment programs. The sure way is 
the life insurance bridge that spans the 
gap between uncertainty, privation and 
want on one side and security and com- 
fort on the other bank. For cost rea- 
sons, it is sometimes advisable to span 
part of the gap with a temporary bridge 
that will serve the purpose until a per- 
manent structure can be built. 


“FOR THE RECORDS” is an all- 
inclusive requirement. A St. Louis 


agent asks his auto applicants for their 
birth dates when he is completing the 
order. There is no rule, of course, 
against having your secretary calling 
your fire and casualty insureds and 
asking them for their birth dates. Then 
send a birthday card seven months 
BEFORE the natal anniversary indi- 
cating that “you will soon be a year 
older for life insurance.” Most Life 
insurance is sold under the whip of 
change-of-age. 


BEAR IN MIND—Nobody is doing 
you a favor by buying insurance from 
you. You'll still eat if you don’t make 
a particular sale. The point is: Will 
the prospect and his family find them- 
selves dependent on relatives or charity 
if he doesn’t buy that particular 
policy? Personal Accident, for in- 
stance? 


SELL THE CONVERSION WHEN 
YOU SELL THE TERM. Make it 
clear that Term is merely a temporary 
expedient; that it will be replaced by 
a higher rated permanent plan within 
a year or two. Unless this is under- 
stood at the time of original sale, you 
may have a startled policyholder later. 
SHOCKPROOF your clients from the 
very beginning. 

Workmen’s Compensation pays about 
one-fifth of the amount an executive 
needs to live on in the event he is in- 
jured. It pays nothing for injuries 
suffered off-the-job. Close the gap 
with Business Accident . . . one of to- 
day’s most overlooked coverages. 


SHORT SHORTS—You have col- 
lision insurance on your car; do you 
have collision insurance on yourself? 
It’s called “Personal Accident.” Your 
New Year will be happier if you keep 
your Christmas tree away from radi- 
ators, heaters, and the fireplace; and 
if you use only fireproofed decorations; 
and if you turn off the tree lights when 
there is no one at home. . . . Every 
week is “Fire Prevention Week.” The 
old slogan, “While the owner’s away, 
the burglars will prey,” reminds us 
that Residence Theft cannot prevent 4 
burglary, but it can forestall financial 
loss. Have you seen this traffic sign 
** “Drive slow. This is a one hearse 
town.” ** When partners adopt the 
Business Life plan, they pay two or 
three per cent for an ASSET; without 
Business Life, a surviving partner has 
to go to the bank to buy out his de- 
ceased partner’s interest . . . but then 
he’s paying five or six per cent on 4 
liability. 


LIABILITY ... GOAL FOR 53: Tell 
every sole proprietor, partnership, and 
close corporation on your books about 
Business Life. Start now. You'll be 
amazed at the results. 
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SOUND DEFENSE FOR 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Adequate insurance protection is one of industry’s best 


defenses against costly delays and unexpected hazards. 


Bonds guaranteeing bids, construction and supply 
contracts all play an important part in the defense 


program. 


For more than sixty years the United States Guarantee 
Company has specialized in this type of protection, 


both in times of peace and national emergency. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


NEW YORK CITY 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


ON SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVING OUR PRESENT TAX LAWS 


HE staff of the Joint Committee on 

Internal Revenue Taxation is pre- 
sently engaged in collecting and ana- 
lyzing suggestions for improvements 
in the internal revenue laws and their 
administration. The objective of this 
study is to secure information which 
will improve the revenue system for 
the future. 

A statement from the Committee in- 
dicates that it is believed that import- 
ant suggestions for improving the tax 
laws may come from lawyers, account- 
ants, engineers, teachers and other 
groups or organizations familiar with 
such problems. “The businessman, the 
farmer, and the wage earner, through 
the actual application of the tax law to 
their specific cases may also be in a 
position to point out complications, 
inequities, and hardships which they 
have experienced in the application 
and administration of the tax laws.” 

“Communications of a wholly general 
nature will be of little practical value 
in this study,” says the Committee. 
“Improvements in specific provisions of 
the law and its administrative practice 
will be of great help. Complaints as 
to the complexity of the provisions of 
the Code and the time and effort re- 
quired to understand and apply the par- 
ticular section involved will also be of 
great value. * * * Suggestions involv- 
ing a fundamental change in the tax 
system will also be helpful and will 
receive careful examination and analy- 
sis by the staff. Defects in the present 
administrative practice, if any, particu- 
larly with reference to the promulga- 
tion of regulations, lack of uniformity 
of treatment in the application of the 
tax law, and difficulties in getting tax 
settlements, will also be of interest in 
connection with the staff study. 

“Suggestions should be mailed to the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, Room 1011, New House 
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Office Building, Washington, D. C.” 

The statement of the Committee in- 
cludes thirty-nine different illustratiuns 
as to problems that may be encoun- 
tered by the taxpayer, but not one of 
them pertains to the taxability of life 
insurance. The nearest approach is the 
question: “Do you feel that the present 
rule for treatment of pensions and 
annuities is operating fairly? If not, 
what is your possible solution?” So, 
here is a chance for the life insurance 
underwriter and his policyholders to 
protest to the Committee as to the pres- 
ent inequities in the Internal Revenue 
Code which treat the taxation of life 
insurance and annuities in an unfair 
manner—and there are several such 
provisions. 


PREMIUM-PAYMENT TEST 


Under the present provisions of the 
Federal Estate Tax Law, life insurance 
proceds are includible in the gross 
estate of the insured: (a) if he retains 
any legal incident of ownership in the 
policy, and (b) if he pays the pre- 
miums either directly or indirectly. It 
should be carefully noted that either 
condition and not both conditions will 
make the proceeds includible in the 
taxable estate. For example, if the 
insured owns any legal incident of 
ownership in the policy, but does not 
pay any of the premiums directly or 
indirectly, the proceeds are includible. 
Contrawise, if the insured does not re- 
tain any legal incident of ownership in 
the policy, but pays the premiums di- 
rectly or indirectly, the proceeds are 
includible. 

In reality, these conditions as to the 
taxability of life insurance proceeds 
make it impossible for an insured to 
give away insurance on his life, al- 
though, under the law, he may give 
away any other property he owns, with- 
in the limits of the gift tax exemptions, 


and thus reduce his taxable estate. Of 
course, gifts made in contemplation of 
death may be subjected to estate tax, 
but the present law provides that gifts 
made more than three years prior to 
death cannot be taxed as transfers 
made in contemplation of death. 

Those who espouse the “premium- 
payment” theory contend that life in 
surance is testamentary in character 
and should be subject to tax at the 
death of the insured as a transfer tak- 
ing effect at death. This theory is far 
from the fact. Assume, for example. 
that the insured purchased a policy on 
his life for $100,000 at age 40, placing 
the ownership of the contract entirely 
in the hands of his wife. He paid the 
premiums on the policy until age 60 
and then died. Did $100,000 pass by 
reason of his death and a transfer tak- 
ing effect at death? Certainly not. Just 
prior to his death, his wife could have 
surrendered the policy for approxi- 
mately $40,000—its then cash value— 
if the contract had been on the ordi- 
nary life basis; or $67,000 if the policy 
had been on the limited payment basis 
with premiums payable for 20 years or 
less. Hence, it cannot be said with any 
degree of truth that the amount pass- 
ing by reason of the insured’s death 
was greater than the excess over these 
values. Furthermore, it must be realized 
that the wife received the right to ob- 
tain this excess value at the time the 
contract was issued—not at the time 
of her husband’s death. Hence, the 
value of this right was not transferred 
as a testamentary disposition in any 
manner. 

It is suggested, ‘therefore, that every 
life insurance underwriter should let 
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the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation know that a grave injus- 
tice is being done by permitting the 
“premium-payment” test to remain in 
the Code. It should be repealed im- 
mediately. 


3% Annuity Rule 


Under the present provisions of the 
Federal Income Tax Law, amounts re- 
ceived as an annunity are includible in 
gross income, except that there shall 
be excluded the excess of the amount 
received in the taxable year over 3% 
of the consideration paid for the con- 
tract, until the amounts excluded equal 
the consideration paid, after which the 
entire annuity income is taxable. 

At present annunity rates, there are 
many forms of contracts under which 
the purchaser would be obliged to live 
well beyond the age of 100 years in 
order to recover the consideration paid 
for the policy tax-free. Is this fair and 
equitable taxation? Certainly not. 

Of course, the fallacy of the 3% 
theory is the assumption that 3% is 
being earned on the entire considera- 
tion annually which is far from the 
truth. As the annuity is paid, the an- 
nuitant is receiving both principal and 
income, thus reducing the capital fund 
annually upon which income may be 
earned. This represents the taxation of 
capital distributions under the guise of 
income—which is definitely unconstitu- 
tional—although the courts have thus 
far refused to so admit. 

It is suggested, therefore, that every 
life insurance underwriter should let 
the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation know that, in fairness to 
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Ernest Eagles, elected by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. as third vice-presi- 
dent, heads the list of the personnel 
advancements made by the company 


all annuitants, the law should at least 
permit them to recover the considera- 
tion that they pay for their annuities 
tax-free during their expectation of life. 
Furthermore, when an annuitant reaches 
advanced age, he or she should be given 
certain tax concessions in connection 
with their fixed-dollar income. Would 
it not be reasonable and equitable to 
permit annuitants to recover their con- 
siderations tax-free within the period 
of their life expectancies, and then let 
them have their annunity income tax- 
free if they were to live beyond that 
age? 

There are also other provisions of 
the Federal tax laws pertaining to life 





insurance and annuities that should be 
amended: 

(1) If an employer decides to pur- 
chase an annuity contract for a retiring 
employee and vests the rights in the 
contract in the employee, then the em- 
ployee must include the entire purchase 
price of the annuity in his gross income 
for the year in which he received the 
contract, and, furthermore, must pay on 
the annuity income received under the 
3% rule as previously explained. Cer- 
tainly some relief should be granted in 
such cases. 

(2) Since 1950, the Internal Revenue 
Code has contained a provision to the 
effect that amounts received up to 
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$5,000 under a contract of an employer 
providing for the payment of such 
amounts to the beneficiaries of an em- 
ployee, paid by reason of the death of 
the employee, are not includible in the 
taxable income of the beneficiaries. It 
is not known why this provision was 
inserted in the life insurance section 
of the law, as it does not appear to 
apply merely to the payment of insur- 
ance proceeds. However, it is suggested 
that the same rule be made to apply to 
cases where the employer has not en- 
tered into a contract to make such 
payments, but decides to do so at or 


after the death of the employee. Cer- 
tainly the widow and children of a de- 


ceased employee should not be penal- 


ized merely because there was no bind- 
ing contract to make such payments. 
Just why the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation is so solici- 
tous at the present time for the well- 
being of the burdened taxpayers of the 
country and wishes to receive sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the inter- 
nal revenue laws and their administra- 
tion is a little hard to understand 
under the circumstances. This is due to 
the fact that practically all of the sug- 
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CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 


gested changes made in this article for 
the improvement of the taxation of life 
insurance and annunities have been in 
their hands for at least a period of ten 
years and Congress has thus far taken 
no action whatsoever in connection with 
them. 

It might be suggested, therefore, that 
before they get their minds befuddled 
with a lot of new ideas, they should 
dig into their own files and come up 
with some relief on the matters that 
have been repeatedly called to their 
attention. Certainly, a great number of 
these old recommendations would con- 
tain suggestions giving much more re- 
lief to a majority of taxpayers than 
practically all of the new questions that 
they are asking in their statement. 

There is also one other matter that 
should be given most careful consider- 
ation by the taxing authorities. It has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the tax- 
ation of life insurance and annuities as 
such, but would be most helpful in the 
case of all litigated matters. During 
the last few years, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue has seen fit to take 
many cases to the courts where the 
facts clearly indicate that the conten- 
tions of the Government were erroneous. 
By so doing, he has placed unnecessary 
costs of litigation on the taxpayers con- 
cerned, and also increased the Govern- 
ment’s costs which is paid by all other 
taxpayers in the final analysis. He 
should be curbed in this practice. 

Let the Committee know how you 
feel about these matters. By so doing, 
you will help the life insurance busi- 
ness in general and many of your 
policyholders who have these tax prob- 
lems to face every day. 


TRUSTEE 





Morris Duane, of the Philadelphia law 

firm of Duane, Morris and Heckscher, 

has been elected a trustee of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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new england 


WANTED: A ‘GET-TOUGH’ POLICY 


af HEN a man drives to a bar, he 
knows beforehand that he’ll 
come out and drive, and he knows that 
he shouldn’t. In that sense, if he gets 
into an accident, it was premeditated. 

“In the same way, the sleepy driver, 
the man who tries to pass when he 
knows it isn’t safe, the speeder, the 
driver who backs up without looking 
around, the driver with bad brakes— 
all are guilty of premeditated reckless- 
ness! We must change that to pre- 
meditated safety!” 

The story of how Major General 
Kirke B. Lawton is fighting a winning 
war against the reckless driver enemy 
in his camp, Fort Monmouth, New Jer- 
sey, is a timely feature of the October 
22 “Pathfinder” magazine. Early this 
year, General Lawton, appalled at ac- 
cident costs and impatient with his reg- 
ular safety education memos and pro- 
gram, passed the. word to his eleven 
thousand Signal Corps personnel that 
recklessness would be treated dras- 
tically. 

He kept his promise by “throwing the 
book”: demotions in rank, guardhouse 
confinement, restriction of entire com- 
panies, refresher courses, and a 
stepped-up scientific safety program ac- 
companied a sharp decline in the acci- 
dent curve. Significantly, there are no 
accident “repeaters.” 

What works in the Army, of course, 
doesn’t necessarily apply to civilian life. 
For, as the general says, “This is a free 
country, and Ill do what [ damn 
Please.” We have a million highway 
deaths to prove it. 


What to do? 


For the purpose of this report, your 
Correspondent is ruling out any con- 
sideration of the adoption of: (A) a 
schedule of compensation payments for 
all victims of automobile accidents re- 
gardless of legal liability; or (B) the 

tw Hampshire “insure the driver” 


plan; either of which would probably 
encounter great technical difficulties to 
—as they say in the military—‘imple- 
ment.” We will relay a few ideas on 
how to live with what we already have, 
i.e., legal liability insurance written 
on specified cars with refinements for 
use, location, and age of drivers. 


Realistic Approach 


In order to kick off the discussion, 
perhaps the stock companies could take 
a lead from the direct writers by adopt- 
ing a more realistic approach to “poor” 
risks; an approach which calls for the 
intelligent application of underwriting 
judgment without regard for the pro- 
ducer. The National Bureau says that 
fifteen per cent of the motorists are re- 
sponsible for all accidents. What are 
the figures for “repeaters”? Does “fre- 
quency breed severity”? One company 
recently reviewed all claims with $20,- 
000 or more in reserve and found “in- 
dications” that the underwriters had 
prior warning of the eventual severe 
losses. 

While it may seem harsh to cancel 
automatically if there are a specified 
number of chargeable PD’s, collisions, 
or BI’s in a policy year, this method 
is followed to some extent by the 
smaller independents and the direct 
writers and, presumably is one of the 
factors influencing their underwriting 
profit. (Unless there is underwriting 
profit, you won’t find a market at rates 
yeur clients will pay.) Perhaps more 
of these accident-prone, or other-than- 
average, policyholders ought to go on 
an Assigned Risk basis. This kind of 
segregation has, in its favor, rating and 
psychological impact. 


Public Relations 


A most unfortunate turn is seen in 
the action of the plaintiffs’ attorneys 
banding together under the cross of 
bigger and better verdicts. If this be 


wai, what is wrong with publicizing 
their thirty to fifty per cent “take” out 
of the verdict? Producers may well 
join the companies in explaining to the 
public that rates are based on losses, 
and that losses include high judgments. 
Producers’ organizations might devote 
less time to defending their position 
on commissions, and more time to ex- 
posing the plaintiffs’ attorneys, in a 
day-to-day job of public education as 
te what constitutes the rate makeup. 

Another solution was proposed by 
the Fireman’s Fund to the American 
Bar Association several months ago in 
San Francisco. It is: adopt the English 
practice of having the judge set the 
attorney’s fee at the conclusion of the 
case, thereby taking it out of the realm 
of private “deals” with the plaintiff. 
This is common practice in receiver- 
ship cases. It is thought that this pro- 
cedure would help to reduce the num- 
ber of cases awaiting trial by increasing 
the number of cases which could be 
adjusted equitably .. . all because there 
would be no incentive for the lawyers 
to be playing for the jackpot often hit 
when a case goes to jury. 


A Blue Horizon? 


Even if underwriting profit begins to 
appear in the picture occasionally, 
there must be awareness of the high 
rate levels required to sustain it. Any 
long range solutions, affecting the kind 
of automobile insurance we are familiar 
with, must embrace profitable under- 
writing methods, a “rugged” traffic 
safety-education program, a discredit- 
ing of the high jury verdict dollar, and 
— if it’s necessary to get rough about 





it—legislative action to curb the high- 
flying plaintiff's lawyer who is more 
than a nuisance . .. he is a plague. 

A few things are certain. The pro- 
ducers have as much at stake as the 
carriers. The customer isn’t always 
right, but he doesn’t know it. The 
“theory” of insurance “to the contrary 
notwithstanding,” as the lawyers say, a 
more intelligent solution has to be dug 
up than a simple overall rate increase 
in bad times followed by an overall 
rate decrease in good times. Why? Be- 
cause the man who is causing the losses 
isn’t carrying his fair share of the load. 
You want to know something else? 
Your correspondent just looked at his 
December 6 renewal . . . and he’s call- 
ing his agent right now to raise HELL! 
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Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 
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PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE 


HE election has come and gone, 

but the speculation as to future 
events remains. The prophets, the poll- 
sters and the political chatter have re- 
ceded into the wings as the facts of 
the election become paramount. As 
in all Presidential elections, the eter- 
nal questions arise “what changes will 
come about”, “how will the pressing 
problems of the moment be settled, if 
settled they can be?” The answer is 
simple—we still have the same prob- 
lems with new men to wrestle with 
them. Some may feel that new faces 
will be able to solve the existing un- 
solved problems. Others, that the 
change in top management means a 
loss of time and experience. However 
you may feel the answer is the same, 
the problems are still with us. And 
those problems are monumental. 


Confidence 


As investors, we have a new factor-- 
that of confidence. Confidence that 
business as a whole will be less on 
the defensive, less subject to irritating 
and disrupting decisions. Not that 
business has not prospered during the 
past years—volume and profits have 
been good—but that its plans and ac- 
tions have been more subject to sus- 
picion and scrutiny. The actions 
of some commissions and 
tory bodies, although in themselves 
beneficial to business, have at times 
taken what could easily be termed a 
punitive attitude, instead of a fair, 
comparatively unbiased approach to 
a problem. This type of supervision 
retards rather than stops develop- 
ment. It is not excessively harmful, 
but could become so. Confidence, 
whether based on fact or fancy, is an 
element affecting investment values. 

Then there is the problem of Korea. 
Many have been the words, written 
and spoken, as to the effect on the 
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economy of a cessation of the Korean 
conflict. So many people believe that 
our economy at present is based heavily 
on the armament program that the 
end of the fighting in Korea could 
engender a_ psychological reaction 
harmful to security values. The facts 
are, that the armament program is 
not based on Korea, which consumes 
a negligible portion of costs, but on 
the overall world wide disease of which 
Korea is only a symptom. To change 
this pattern we must assume develop- 
ments beyond our control. The end 
of hostilities in Korea, although a 
blessing to all, would not create a sud- 
den vacuum in the demand side of 
the economic equation. Extinguishing 
Korea would be similar to turning off 
the gas on one burner of a six burner 
stove. It helps, but doesn’t stop the 
consumption of gas. 

Taxes, another worry, are trouble- 
some, but here yon have a problem 
that directly affects another problem, 
the balancing of the Budget. There 
have been miracles of finance, but a 
miracle that would reduce taxes, re- 
duce expenses and balance the Bud- 
get is unlikely to be achieved quickly. 
It has been possible, at times in the 
past, to so stimulate business by tax 
reductions that revenue was actually 
increased. But we live in a different 
world today, and it seems plain that 
the kind of tax reductions which might 
stimulate business are not the kind 
that would be politically popular. 
Conversely, the kind that would be 
politically popular are very likely to 
reduce revenue. Reducing taxes and 
then operating on a larger deficit may 
be popular, but it won’t solve the fis- 
cal problem. This problem is really 
difficult and the uncertainties of 
whether or not the Excess Profits Tax 
will be allowed to lapse on June 30th 
and the 10 percent hike in personal 


taxes allowed to expire on December 
31, 1953, will be with us, accompanied 
by much discussion, for many months, 

In this connection it might be wise 
to think back on the world changes 
that have come about since 1914, They 
have been many and varied, but the 
world-wide social upheaval has injected 
a restlessness among all that precludes 
the kind of real peace we knew prior 
to 1914. A world war may not come 
about, but a continuation of irritating 
incidents is almost inevitable. Suprem- 
acy today is fought for, around the 
mind of man, through propaganda, 
intrigue among the masses and un- 
ashamed threats and accusations. This 
seething cauldron is fed from all parts 
of the world and for different reasons. 
It is these very differences of opinion 
as to what is wrong with the world. 
that are constantly adding inflammable 
matter to the cauldron and in conse 
quence pushing farther and farther 
into the future any real peace among 
men. This is not a pleasant outlook, 
but even if only partially true the 
likely continuance of heavy government 
expenditures is a foregone conclusion. 
With heavy expenditures at home and 
abroad, plus the many social com- 
mitments built into our economy, 4 
drastically reduced Budget is unlikely. 
A high Budget requires high taxes, 
and high tax collection means an 
active, prosperous economy. The only 
alternative is heavy government defi- 
cits which are bound to feed the infla- 
tion flame. 

This inflation flame, although burn- 
ing low for the thoment, is stil] with 
us. What can be done about it de 
pends heavily on other factors, as in- 















































flation is a symptom, not a disease. 
The disease is government policy and 
management, the insistence of the 
public on getting much for nothing 
and the feeling of well being that 
accompanies the first stages of infla- 
tions. The cure is difficult, but pos 
sible. A part of the feeling of con- 
fidence in the new administration is 
that new hands may be willing and 
able to apply corrective action where 
the old had become committed to 4 
policy of gradual inflation. As infla- 
tion can become a devastating force 
to all segments of the population, 4 
hope that it may be checked by # 
new approach is eagerly grasped. 

So we still have the same prollems 
that existed prior to November 4th. 
with the difference that the majority 
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You Get 
This “Extra” 


From Phoenix - Connecticut 
Fieldmen 


One concern of ours is that you 
prosper. Often the methods used 
in running an insurance office 
spell all the difference between 
success and failure. To bring you 
the latest facts about low-cost in- 
surance office operation, we run 
an Agency Management Service 
Deparment. Find out how this 
department can help you, simply 
by writing to .. 





Ww “PHOENIX 
CONNECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co, 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Conada 
Executive Offices: 
52 Woodland St., Hartford 15, Connecticur 


TIME TRIED AND FERE TESTED 











THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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of the populace have faith that im- 
provement is possible. To us as in- 
vestors the difference may take a more 























active turn. Under the New Deal, 
the Fair Deal and the Truman version 
of both Deals, we had learned to ex- 
pect certain definite reaction to every 
action. As an example, whenever the 
economy showed signs of slowing, such 
as in 1949, all restraints were with- 
drawn, credit made ample, new money 
injected and the inflationary whirl 
given another spin. Planning and 
keeping a constant sense of prosperity 
was a fetish, and certain actions could 
always be counted on to produce cer- 
tain reactions. Now, the outlook is 
obscure until such time as a pattern 
of action can be ascertained from the 
plans and policies of the new admin- 
istration. 


Evaluate Events 


As always, investors must continue 
to evaluate events as they unfold in 
this unsettled world. The problems 
are still there and although some will 
be solved, others will arise. Do not 
be swayed too much by the passing 
event. Elections come and go, but 
the United States is still the safest 
haven in the world for the investment 
of capital. 


SPECIAL TRIBUTE 





Mrs. Wong presents a birthday present 
—a record producing $2.5 million dur- 
ing Oct. 6 to Nov. 16—to president 
Paul F. Clark, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, on behalf of the Boston General 


Agency. 




















GOOD POLICY 


...to continue “going to 
school”’ all your life— 
through reading, attending 
association meetings, ex- 
changing information. No- 
body ever lived long enough 
to learn all there is to know 
about the complex, ever- 
changing insurance business! 
One of a series of Helpful Hints 
from Successful Agents. Watch 


this column for more. 
. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 


a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 
friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE « SAN FRANCISCO 
FOREIGN CO 


INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
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WHO IS 
PARTICIPATING IN A CONTEST? 


The Hudson Associates, Inc., main- 
tained the Hudson Speedway where 
jalopy races were run. The speed- 
way consisted of three parts: the track, 
the grandstand, and the pits. In the 
pits, the maintenance crew did their 
work. The Hudson had a liability pol- 
icy with the Fireman’s Fund. The 
policy contained the following en- 
dorsement: “It is hereby agreed that 
this policy does not cover bodily in- 
jury claims on account of accident to 
any person while practicing for or 
participating in any contest.” 

The insured had a contract with the 
National Jalopy Association Inc. where- 
by the association, for a percentage 
of the gate receipts, arranged to have 
its members participate in the races. 
Each member was permitted to bring 
to the pit a driver and a crew of not 
more than two. The crew paid no 
admission and remained in the pit. 
The public was excluded from the the 
pit. 

Out of Control 


While the policy was in force, Fred 
Knight, not a member of the associa- 
tion, was in the pit as a member of a 
crew with a jalopy entered in the races. 
One of the racing cars went out of 
control and entered the pit, injuring 
Knight. The question arose whether 
the policy would cover the accident 
causing injuries to Knight or whether 
it would be excluded by the endorse- 
ment. In other words, was Knight 
“participating in any contest”? 

The Firemen’s Fund (plaintiff) 
brought an action for a declaratory 
judgment against the insured (defend- 
ant) to determine the question of 
coverage. The Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire gave the answer thusly: 

The test is what a reasonable person in 
the position of the insured would have 
understood the words of the policy to 
mean, determined in the light of the cir- 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


cumstances surrounding the insured’s oper- 
ation of the Hudson Speedway The in- 
sured was engaged in operating an auto- 
mobile race track for profit. The contests 
conducted by it were races between ja- 
lopies which were operated on the track. 
Under its contract with National Jalopy 
Association, Inc., it was provided as to in- 
jured non-members who paid the regular 
fee to the association that the association 
would furnish medical care as distinct 
from the provision as to members of the 
association who were to be furnished not 
only medical care but also benefits. The 
contract also ~provided that the insured 
should not be liable for injuries to drivers 
or pitmen who were members of the asso- 
ciation but was silent as to liability to 
non-members. The insured knew from this 
contract that it was not relieved from 
liability as to all persons in attendance in 
connection with the conduct of the races. 
The insured also knew that during a prac- 
tice session or a race the pit area would 
be occupied by owners, drivers and crew- 
men not engaged on the track and that 
except for the drivers and officials there 











would be no one permitted on the track 
during a practice session or a race. 

So far as the insured was concerned, the 
persons subject to risk of bodily injury 
during a practice session or a contest fell 
into two classes, those on the track includ- 
ing the officials and the drivers operating 
the jalopies and those off the track includ. 
ing both the public in the grandstand and 
the drivers, owners and crewmen in the 
pit. Those in the pit during a race were 
not in substantially greater danger oj{ 
bodily injury from the racing contest than 
those in the grandstand. ‘he risks involved 
to those on and off the track differed ma- 
terially. In securing insurance in connec- 
tion with its operation of the track, Hud- 
son Associates, Inc., accepted an exclusion 
of injuries occurring while the injured 
person was practicing for or participating 
in any contest. The accident in question 
did not occur during a practice session but 
the presence of that type of exclusion in 
the same clause excluding injuries occur- 
ring while the injured person was partici- 
pating in any contest has significance in 
determining the understanding of the in- 
sured as to the meaning of the policy 
terms. 

We are of the opinion that a reasonable 
person in the position of the insured could 
not have understood the clause in question 
to exclude any persons other than those 
injured while actively engaged in the prac- 
tice sessions or the contests themselves. 
Mr. Knight was not particivating in the 
contest within the meaning ofthe exclision- 
ary clause of the policy at the time he 
received his injuries. Accordingly, he is 
entitled to the benefits of the policy. 

(Firemen’s Fund Inc. Co. vs. Hudson 
Associates, New Hampshire Supreme 
Court, October 7, 1952.) 

We can see readily where the deci- 
sion could be used as a precedent in 
games of football, basketball, hockey. 
etc. Suppose the injured party were 
a coach, assistant coach, business mat- 
ager, etc., working on the sidelines. 
Would he be “participating in the con- 
test”? , 


FARM LIABILITY COVERAGE 
FOR HIGHWAY ACCIDENT 


Vern Remy operated a one hundred 
and forty acre farm. In addition he 
did what is described as custom farn- 
ing, which in his case, consisted of 
baling hay for others upon various 
other farms in that neighborhood. For 
this work he owned and used a hay 
baler, wagon and tractor, which he 
usually kept on his farm. The tractor 
served also to pull the baler and wago! 
to and from other farms where hay 
was baled. His charge for baling w*s 
upon a per bale basis. i 

During the forenoon of August 1’. 
1950, Remy baled hay for Russell Haw 


kins on the latter’s- farm a few miles 
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distant from Remy’s farm. He com- 
pleted that work and ate his noon 
meal there. Shortly after noon he 
started to move his equipment to the 
Tom Smith farm where he had an 
order for custom hay baling. He was 
driving the tractor which was towing 
his hay baler. Behind this was his farm 
wagon hayrack. When he had thus 
proceeded about two miles his equip- 
ment, traveling on the highway, came 
into collision with the automobile of 
defendant George Mras. The latter 
suffered personal injuries and _ sus- 
tained other damages and thereafter 
instituted a damage suit against Remy. 

Remy had a farm liability policy 
wherein the Company agreed “to pay 
on behalf of the insured all sums 
which the insured shall become obli- 
gated to pay by reason of the liability 
imposed upon him by law, * * * for 
damages, * * * sustained by any per- 
son * * * injury to * * * property 
* * * arising out of the * * * use 
of the premises * * * for the purpose 
of farming, and all operations either 
on the premises or elsewhere which 
are necessary and incidental thereto 
* * * and including the ownership, 
maintenance or use of any farm 
tractors or any livestock for any pur- 
pose in connection with the above de- 
fined operations; * * *, including all 
personal acts of the insured on or off 
the premises.” 


Endorsement 


The policy had an endorsement 
reading: “Such liability and medical 
payments insurance as is afforded by 
this policy shall not apply when the 
death, injury or destruction of prop- 
erty occurs while the assured, per- 
sonally or through his employees or 
representatives, is engaged in custom 
farming.” 

The Company brought an action for 
a declaratory judgment to determine 
The Iowa Supreme Court 
found that the policy covered the ac- 
cident, saying: 

A like yuestion was determined recently 
in Nichols v. Hawkeye Casualty Co., 233 
lowa 838, 841, 842, 10 N. W. 2d 533. In 
that case the insurer had denied liability 
on the ground the insured, at the time of 
the accident, was using his automobile for 
commercial purposes, which was not cover- 
ed by the policy. The insured had been 
using the auomobile to scrape gravel from 
freight cars with a slip attached to the 
automobile by a cable. This work had 
been interrupted and the automobile 
driven away. Later in the day the insured 
Prepared to continue the work. As he was 
backing the car “to get into position to 
hitch up the cable again” it ran over the 
foot of one Dinges who thereafter secured 
judgment against the insured for his in- 
jury. The insured then brought the action 


coverage. 


against the insurer to recover the amount 
of the judgment. The decision states: 

“* * * we could not, under this record, 
hold that at the time plaintiff backed over 
Dinges’ foot he was engaged in such (com- 
mercial) use of his car. He was not pull- 
ing the slip at the time of the acci- 
mn ** 

“We cannot read into the policy a pro- 
hibition against the movement of the car 
for an intended unauthorized use, nor can 
we attach to clause V the import of an- 
nulling the protective features of the in- 
surance when the prohibited use is not 
actually occurring at the time of the acci- 
dent. The liability under the policy is 
determined by use, not intention to use.” 

Consequently, recovery was _ allowed 
against the insurance company. 

In the case at bar the exclusion clause 
states the provisions of the policy shall 
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not apply when the accident occurs “while 
the assured * * * is engaged in custom 
farming.” 

As in the Nichols case the language in 
question refers to the activity at the very 
time of the accident. Such a provision 
has been called an activity clause * * *. 

The case at bar does not involve the 
master and servant relation, workmen’s 
compensation statutes or the employers’ 
liability act. Hence, it is stronger for the 
assured than any of the above cited cases 
from other jurisdictions. However, the 
reasoning of the majority of the cited 
cases lends support to the rule enunciated 
in Nichols v. Hawkeye Co., supra. We 
reaffirm that decision and hold the insur- 
ance policy covers the accident involved 
in this case. (United Fire & Casualty Co. 
vs. Mras et al., Iowa Supreme Court, Oc- 
tober 14, 1952.) 
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Warning To Veterans 


IGNALS are going out from the 

government to more than a mil- 

lion former servicemen, warning that 

lapsed term policies of the National 

Service Lifg Insurance type will ex- 

pire on or before Dec. 31, 1953, unless 
reinstatement action is taken. 

Two groups of veterans are affected. 
The larger, made up of men who took 
out term NSLI policies during the 
last two months of 1944 and the year 
1945, contains 1,109,000. In the second 
group are 100,000 World War II and 
post-World War II veterans who took 
out their policies while in service dur- 
ing the last two months of 1947 and 
the year 1948. 

There is, because of Congressional 
action in 1945, a three-year difference 
in the applicable length of the policies 
held by the two groups. Those who 
became policy holders in 1944 and 
1945 were given eight-year coverage: 
the 100,000-man group holds five-year 
term policies. Because these policies 
will expire on the fifth or eighth an- 
niversary of the issuing date, both 
terms will be completed late this year 
or during 1953. 

Reinstatement of lapsed term poli- 
cies, the Veterans Administration says 
is a simple procedure. Required after 
three’ months of lapse are a physical 
examination and payment of two month- 





ly premiums. One premium covers 
the month of grace coverage after lapse, 
while the other is for the month in 
which the application is submitted to 
the VA. 

Veterans whose NSLI policies are 
in force under premium-paying con- 
ditions receive two notices from the 
VA before terms of their policies ex- 
pire, notifying them of their right to 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


renew. However, no further notices 
go out after policies have lapsed be- 
cause of non-payment of premiums. 
For this reason, veterans must take the 
initiative in reinstating policies before 
terms expire. 

Renewal terms were simplified by 
a law passed during the most recent 
session of Congress. Policy holders 
are permitted to renew government 
life insurance every five years without 
a physical examination at the premium 
rate applying at the age then attained. 
This means veterans who reinstate 
lapsed term NSLI policies may renew 
the reinstated policies for another five 
years at the date of expiration. 


G. I. Financing 


HERE will be more plentiful f- 

nancing for G.I. home loans by 
the middle of next year and the in- 
terest rate will not have to be raised 
to 44% per cent to attract lenders, ac- 
cording to Veterans Administration 
officials. 

Mortgage financing at the 4 per cent 
rate required for housing loans guar- 
anteed by the VA is scarce in some 
areas, these officials agree. These 
areas, they say, are chiefly in the 
South and West, some distance from 
the larger financial centers. Veterans 
in the northeastern states apparently 
have “plenty” of financing at their dis- 
posal, the officials maintain. 

With Treasury Department approval, 
the VA could raise interest rates from 
the present 4 per cent level. However, 
officials of the agency intend to forego 
this move, believing that if economic 
expansion reaches a plateau about mid- 
1953 lenders will seek new outlets for 
capital and thus turn to G.I. loans. 

As stated by T. B. King, head of the 
VA loan guaranty service, the agency’s 
position on the interest rate is this: 
“The VA proposes to await the resur- 
gence of the supply (of financing) at 
a 4 per cent rate, there being no 
reliable signs so far showing on the 
horizon that the tide will not turn be- 


ington 


fore many months have passed.” 

During the first six months of 1952, 
an average of 25,000 ex-servicemen per 
month obtained G.I. loans, in contrast 
to an earlier average of 35,000 per 
month after the program moved into 
full operation in 1946. Commenting on 
the level of activity this year, Mr. King 
said it was lower than the agency 
would like to have it, but not so low 
as to cause alarm over the future of 
the program. 

He added: “From some of the com- 
ments I have read, you get the impres- 
sion that there is not a G.I. loan to be 
had anywhere in the nation. That 

. is just not so.” 


D. C. Rating Bureau 


EW chairman and vice chairman 

of the governing committee of the 
Insurance Rating Bureau, District of 
Columbia, are John M. Owen of the 
American Equitable Insurance Com- 
pany, and Arthur T. Fleischhaver, 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company. 


Governing Committee 


Elected to the governing committee 
at the time the new executives were 
named were the following four com- 
panies: Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford; Commercial Union 
Assurance Company, Ltd.; Firemen’s 
Insurance Company of Newark, N. J.: 
and Firemen’s Insurance Company 0! 
Washington and Georgetown. These 
firms were named for the three-yeat 
term expiring in 1955. 

The governing committee appointed 
the following executive committee: 
Chairman, Douglas R. Phillips, Poto 
mac Insurance Company; vice chai 
man, Charles V. Gordon, Automobile 
Insurance Company; V. M. Hoffman, 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of D. C:; 
R. K. Davis, Jr., Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company; PP. Norman Fenton, 
Home Insurance Company; William ©. 
Noell, Mutual Fire Insurance Com 
pany; William M. Marbury, National 
Union Insurance Company of D. C.; 
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Charles Peksa, Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd.; and Harold W. Osterlund, 
lravelers Fire Insurance Company. 


Money For Health 


AMILY budgeting alone cannot 
solve the problem of meeting med- 

ical biils, but this doesn’t mean volun- 
tary or compulsory health insurance 
will provide the total solution, the 
President’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation has been told. 
So-called “ability” to pay the doc- 
tor may be in part a matter of pre- 
ference of expenditures, Dr. Emerson 
P. Schmidt stated to the Commission 
recently. Dr. Schmidt, director of 
economic research for the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, made the point that 


_ 
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luxury items often are listed ahead of 
medical care in the family budget. 

In a series of rhetorical questions, 
he asked: Why do we put ourselves 
in debt without hesitation when we 
want to buy an automobile or a tele- 
vision set, but complain when we have 
to borrow for an operation or take 
out insurance against hospital costs? 
Why do we respond so readily to the 
urge for another cigarette, or beer, 
while ignoring symptoms that mean 
medical care is required? 

Last year, Dr. Schmidt said, U. S. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS HEAD 





Alden M. Taylor has been appointed 

‘rector of public relations of The 
nix-Connecticut Group of insur- 

ance companies. Mr. Taylor joined the 
company in November, 1950. 


citizens spent almost as much for 
tobacco and alcohol as for health and 
medical services. He also cited the re- 
sults of a government survey showing 
that in 1950 the residents of city after 
city spent only four or five dollars per 
$100 of family income for medical 
care. 

Any essential expansion in public 
medical programs should be financed 
without a decrease in the availability 
of other services and a consequent im- 
pairment of our economic growth, the 
Chamber of Commerce spokesman em- 
phasized. As regards private pay- 
ment for doctors’ services, he recom- 
mended that the Commission consider 
means of promoting higher priority 


for medical care in the scheduling of 
family expenditures. 


Farm Values 


ELLING insurance adequate to 

cover current values and replace- 
ment costs of farm buildings, agricul- 
tural machinery, and related items is 
going to become increasingly difficult, 
Department of Agriculture economists 
have predicted. 


Prices Dropping 


Farm prices were dropping slowly 
in the early weeks of the fall. The 
economists looked upon this decline as 
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the start of a downward trend, develop- 
ing while farm debt is rising and costs 
of agricultural production remain al- 





most stationary. If this estimate is 
correct, the rise in farm property 
values, which has reached 25 per cent 
since the beginning of the Korean 
emergency, is approaching an end. 

Insurance coverages on farm build- 
ings and equipment have not been in- 
creased by anything like the amount 
that values have become inflated, in 
the economists’ view. Studies made by 
Department of Agriculture indicate 
that there has been not merely a failure 
to raise the amount of insurance on 
farm buildings in recent years; at the 
same time farmers in many cases have 
allowed machinery, livestock, and 
stored crops to go uninsured or covered 
for only a fraction of their value. 


Market To Decline 


Despite the need for adjustments in 
coverage, it is not probable that farm 
owners will take out more insurance 
if there is a steady drop in farm prices. 
For this reason, the government econ- 





omists believe the farm insurance mar- 
ket probably will decline in 1953. 


TB Deaths Decline 


EDICAL science is making further 

inroads inte the death-producing 
potential of tuberculosis, Public Health 
Service figures for 1950 and 1951 in- 
dicate. 

Complete statistics for 1950 show 
a 14 per cent decline in the rate of 
deaths resulting from this disease. 
The estimated rate of tuberculosis- 
caused deaths last year was 19.2 per 
100,000 people. 

Deaths from all causes took place 
at a rate of 9.7 per thousand in 1951, 
virtually matching the 1950 rate. It 
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was the fourth consecutive year that 
fewer than 10 persons per thousand 
have died in a 12-month period. 
Despite the low over-all figures, cer- 
tain causes of death appear to be 
gaining momentum. Estimates for 
1951 include 17,300 more fatalities 
from heart and circulatory diseases, 
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8.500 more from cancer, and 4,800 
more from accidents. 

At the same time, though, there was 
more encouragement in statistics show- 
ing decreases in the death rates for 
syphilis, chronic nephritis, and _polio- 
myelitis. 


Insurance Employees 


ALARIES of men employed in in- 

surance company offices in the na- 
tion’s large cities average from $10 
to $20 more per week than those paid 
to women performing comparable 
duties, a government report has dis- 
closed. 

There are sizable variations in the 
amounts earned by men doing the same 
type of work in different cities, the 
same document points out. Based on 
an insurance-carrier wage study cover- 
ing salary policies in 30 large metro- 
politan areas. the report shows this 
situation: 


Males Higher Paid 


In Pittsburgh, male underwriters 
receive an average of $66 each week, 
while those in Milwaukee get about 
$87.50. Salaries for men employed as 
section heads range from $71.50 per 
week in Atlanta and Jacksonville to 
$106 in New York. 


Women working as_ underwriters 
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draw weekly salaries amounting to $50 
in Buffalo and about $75 in New York; 
those operating as section heads earn 
from $42 each week in Memphis to 
$74 in Denver. 

Generally, pay levels are high in 
Chicago and New York and appreciably 
lower in Pittsburgh, Providence. Mem- 
phis, and New Orleans. 

There is little relation between the 
length of the work week and the sal- 
ary policy in a given area. In most 
of the cities, employes are on the job 
from 35 to 39 hours, though in 10 cities 
the schedule calls for 40 hours. In 
almost no area is an insurance com- 
pany employe required to work more 
than 40 hours a week. 

Most workers are eligible for a two- 
week vacation with pay after a year 
of employment. Other leisure time in- 
cludes six or seven paid holidays an- 
nually. This holiday figure is as high 
as 10 per year in a number of East and 
West Coast cities. 

Retirement-pension plans are avail- 
able to employes in nearly all areas 
except Denver, Memphis, Oklahoma 
City, Los Angeles, and Seattle. A 
majority of workers are covered by 
life insurance plans, with the employer 
paying at least part of the expense. 


Washington Notes 


ECENT sstatistics show that the 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund has assets of nearly $17 
billion consisting primarily of invest- 
ments in U. S. securities. The fund is 
earning interest at a rate of about $390 
million a year. With operating costs 
running about $80 million a year, the 
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Carl W. Badenhausen, president of P. 
Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., was 
recently elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Prudential Insurance Co. 


fund is gaining more than $300 million 
annually, apart from benefit pay- 
ments 

Employers may pay a Christmas or 
year-end bonus amounting to not more 
than $40 without prior approval by 
the government, Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency has ruled. Bonuses may 
be paid in cash or in the form of a 
gift costing not more than the stipu- 
lated amount. Payments need not be 
offset against the amount of wage ad- 
justments permissible under other 
government wage regulations . . . 

U. S. Supreme Court has agreed to 
give a decision on the question of 
Federal liability for death, personal 


injury, and property damage claims 
resulting from the Texas City, Tex., 
disaster of April, 1947. As was dis- 
cussed in THe Spectator, October, 
1952, the number of separate claims 
consolidated for trial number more 
than 8,000. Hopes of the claimants 
were dampened last June when the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed the ruling of a lower court 
which had found for the claimants .. . 

Complete regulations of the War 
Claims Commission have been repub- 
lished by the government. Full text, 
with amendments through Oct. 8, 1952, 
appears on Pages 10161 through 10174 
of the Federal Register for Nov. 11. 
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Young Driver Pledge 


AMILTON, Ontario, Insurance 

Agents’ Association, has an effec- 
tive scheme to combat the unfavorable 
accident record of the “Under-25” 
driver. When a driver under 25 years 
of age applies for insurance, the agent 
gives him thorough instructions regard- 
ing his responsibilities as a driver and 
also literature to guide him. In addi- 
tion, the driver is asked to sign a form 
prepared by the association which gives 
major safety facts and in which he 
pledges to do what he can personally, 
and to encourage his friends, to prove 
that the under-25 group can he better 
and safer drivers than any other class 
on the road. 


Direct Writing 
_—— has it that a provincially 


licensed company in one of the 
Western provinces is seriously thinking 
of offering automobile insurance direct 
to the public, thus saving a large part 
of the agents’ commission and passing 
it along to the public in reduced pre- 
miums. Not a few insurance men have 
expressed the opinion in private that 
direct-writing automobile business may 
hold attractive possibilities in some 
areas. 


Really Producing! 


ARL M. SCHWEMM’S Chicago 

Agency of the Great-West Life has 
achieved what may be an unsurpassed 
production record. October was the one 
hundredth consecutive month in which 
the agency has produced more than a 
million dollars of new business. Since 
July 1944, over eight years, average 
monthly production has been closer to 
$2 millions as annual production has 
averaged more than $22 millions. 


Auto Rates to Rise 


REVISION of automobile insur- 
ance rates is in the offing. W. C. 
Butler, president of the All-Canada In- 
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Seete 


surance Federation, estimates that the 
loss in automobile insurance in Canada 
this year will be at least $6.3 millions. 
There seems little doubt, therefore, that 
Canadian car owners are going to pay 
substantially increased premiums for 
public liability, property damage and 
collision coverages in 1953. Both the 
insurance industry and the public are 
concerned at growing insurance costs 
and are looking for some way to ease 
the burden on the car owner. 

Many car owners and some insurance 
agents favor a merit rating, maintain- 
ing that the motorist who has no acci- 
dents should not pay as high a pre- 
mium as the one who has accidents. 
While many company executives agree 
with this in theory, few believe that it 
is practicable. Over a particular year, 
it is estimated that more than 90 per 
cent of the insured private passenger 
cars have a clear record. The other 10 
per cent cause the heavy losses. To 
give more than 90 per cent of policy- 
holders a bonus, a prohibitive increase 
in rates would be needed to pull the 
companies out of the red. 

The manager of one large Western 
Canada company, which has heen giv- 
ing its own claims-free policyholders 
in Quebec and the western provinces 
reduced rates, says: “This is practical 
for one company, but impractical for 
all, because companies would then be 
under pressure to allow the bonus when 
insurance had previously been carried 
by another company. To prevent abuses 
would involve a vast amount of paper 
work. As a psychological instrument, 
the rate differential is valuable, but it 
is a blunt hatchet with which to attack 
the insurance premium now paid by the 
claims-free driver.” 

Others favor demerit rating. saying 
that the drivers who have the accidents 
should pay more. Many company men 
believe this also is impracticable as the 
extra dollars paid by the small minority 
of insureds who have claims would 
produce only a small saving when di- 
vided among the great majority who 
are claims free. Moreover, in the opin- 


ion of many, demerit rating would be 
poor public relations for insurance. 
The average car owner drives for years 
without having an accident. If, after 
he has paid his premium for say ten 
years and has made no claim under his 
policy, the car owner who has an acci- 
dent is not going to be pleased if imme- 
diately his premium is raised. Accident 
repeaters are now dealt with by As. 
signed Risk Plans under which they 
pay considerably higher premium rates 
than the average. 

Car owners will grumble but eventu- 
ally will swallow rate increases if they 
are shown clearly that these are based 
upon higher costs and are essential to 
the stability of the companies but they 
may kick at paying out more dollar 
charges for selling and servicing of the 
policy. Agents, therefore, may have to 
content themselves with a lower rate of 
commission on higher premium levels 
and depend upon increased volume and 
a more readily available market for 
gains in net incomes. 

Automobile insurance rates in Can- 
ada generally are lower than in the 
United States. Here are rates for some 
cities for a private passenger car used 
for pleasure driving. with no driver 
under 25. Rates for public liability and 
property damage are combined in Can- 
ada, therefore rates shown are for pub- 
lic liability, limits $5,000-$10.000, and 
property damage $5,000. 


Montreal, Que. $58 
Windsor, Ont. 37 
Vancouver, B. C. 32 
Toronto, Ont. 30 
London, Ont. 28 
Winnipeg, Man. 26 
Calgary, Alta 22 
Halifax, N. S. 22 
New York City 126 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 64 
Los Angeles, Cal. 56 
Jacksonville, Fla. 50 
Cleveland, Ohio 44 
Seattle, Wash. 42 
Detroit, Mich. . 41 
Lincoln, Neb. 32 


Number of cars does not appear to be 
an important factor in accident costs. 
According to “World City Traffic.” 4 
publication compiled and published by 
Copenhagen, Denmark, City Police. 
here are five leading cities for number 
of cars registered per 1,000 popula- 
tion—Detroit, 447; Los Angeles, 405; 
Milwaukee, 375: Cleveland, 344, To 
ronto, 317. It will be seen that these 
cities are not the ones with the highest 
insurance rates. New York City, which 
Copenhagen Police show with 150 cars 
per 1000 population has the highest rate 
while Montreal with 103 cars for each 
1000 has the top insurance premium 
for the Canadian cities shown. 
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underwriting company 
manner. 


this highly specialized business. 


Now you can know the nature and extent of each class 
of bond; the information required for underwriting a 
risk; how to assemble and check this information for 
completeness and accuracy; how to present it to the 
in a clear and comprehensive 


Here is a book of sound SELLING helps covering every 
phase of this profitable field. The completely revised sixth 
edition of THE PRINCIPLES OF SURETY UNDERWRITING 
by Luther E. Mackall will give you the guidance and 
knowledge you need to obtain your share of surety and 
fidelity premiums. As a text, reference and guide, this 
book answers your questions on all forms of surety and 
fidelity coverages in a lucid style that makes it easy to 
read and use. Agents, brokers, underwriters, home office 
executives, teachers and students of insurance—all will 
find this book essential for a complete understanding of 





=) \. Principles and Practices; Defini- 
ion of suretyship; need for ay origin 
os growth of corporate suretyship; bases for 
he premium charge for surety bonds; rights 
nnd liabilities of the parties to a surety bond; 
factors considered in underwriting and infor- 
mation required; financial statement of appli- 
fant is essential; procedure in obtaining, 
rhecking and analyzing with analysis of five 
Rctual financial statements. 


CHAPTER li. Court Fiduciary Bonds. General 
Fescription; sources from which obtained; fac- 
lors affecting the selection of a broker or 
Bgent; equipment of a successful producer; 
Hescription of each type or class of bonds with 
nderwriting characteristics and pre- 
mium rate. 


CHAPTER tl. Bonds in Judicial Proceedings. 
General description, sources, descripticn of 
rach type or class of bonds, with underwriting 
Fharacteristics and premium rate. 


KHAPTER Iv. Construction Contract Bonds. 
Description, bid or proposal bonds, perform- 
Ance and payment bonds, rights and li- 
Abilities of the surety in event of contractor’s 
default; considerations which influence a con- 
‘actor in selecting a broker or agent; 
ualifications of a successful producer; pro- 
ducer to assemble underwriting information; 
Procedure in so doing; information cequired; 
Principles and practices in underwriting; lines 
of credit on contractors; premium rate3 for 
the important classes of contracts. 


CHAPTER ¥. Supply Contract Bonds. Descrip- 
on, sources and underwriting characteristics. 


CHAPTER Vi. License and Permit Bonds. 
‘scription, underwriting classifications with 
"nciples applied in the underwriting of 
Sonds of each class, types of bonds which fall 
‘Nach classification. 


CHAPTER Vit. Miscellaneous Surety Bonds. 
Tiption of bonds of each of the important 











Helps you get your py oO 
the ee 150 millon dollar 


surely and fidelity premiums / 


In preparing the new edition, Mr. Mackall, noted authority 
and teacher, has incorporated the answers to the thou- 
sands of questions posed by producers and underwriters 
attending his classes throughout the United States. There- 
fore, you, too, can be assured that the complete and 
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practical answers to your questions will be found in this 


up-to-date and authoritative edition of THE PRINCIPLES 
OF SURETY UNDERWRITING. The purchase price of $6.00 
per copy is a small investment for a book that guides you 
to a successful future in this profitable business. Don't 
delay. Order today! No money necessary now ... 


And if, after examining the book for 10 days, you are not 
entirely satisfied that it will prove useful to you, return 
it to us and you will be charged not one cent. You have 
nothing to lose, everything to gain. 


PRICES: 1-2 copies @ 6; 3-24 @ 


$5.50; 25-49 @ $5; 50-99 @ $4.50 
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classes; principles and genie applied in 
the underwriting of bonds of each class with 
premium rates. 


CHAPTER Vill. Public Official Bonds. General 
characteristics; description of bonds of each 
important class; factors considered in under- 
writing; underwriting principles and practices. 


CHAPTER IX. Fidelity Insurance. Description; 
forms of coverage; general characteristics of 
fidelity coverage; individual and schedule 
bonds; blanket bonds, detailed description of 
each of the two standard forms; procedure in 
computing premiums for blanket bonds with 
eleven examples of premium computations; 
statistical evidence as to which of the two 
blanket bonds should be recommended to 
clients; a formuia for determining the amount of 
blanket coverage that should be recommended. 


CHAPTER x. The Comprehensive 3-D Policy. 
Description of the coverages under this policy; 
merits of this comprehensive coverage as com- 
pared with coverage by separate policies. 








CHAPTER XI. Fidelity Insurance on Public 


Employees. Description; individual and sched- 
ule bonds; blanket bonds; analysis of the 
available forms; procedure in computin 
premiums; rules prescribed by the Manual. 


CHAPTER Xtl. Blanket Insurance for Financial 


Institutions. Historical sketch and general 
description; blanket coverage for commercial 
banks, analysis of Form 24 and Form 2, com- 
— of premium for typical coverage; 
lanket coverage for stock nowhere and invest- 
ment bankers, analysis of Form 14 and Form 
12; blanket coverage for savings and loan 
associations, analysis of Form 22; compu- 
tation of premium for Class A Associations 
and for Class B Associations; blanket coverage 
for credit unions, computation of premiums; 
blanket coverage for savings banks, compu- 
tation of premium; blanket coverage for 
insurance ‘7. analysis of Form 25 
and Form 25L; computation of premium 
for Form 25. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1951 
VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $12,275,000. $108,470,990. $61,257,086. $47,213,904. 
Organized 1855 


Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 


Organized 1853 
National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 1,000,000. 10,476,694. 6,617,586. 3,859,108. 


Organized 1866 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 28,159,650. 17,868,349. 


Organized 1852 


10,711,510. 6,979,138. 3,732,372. 


10,291,301. 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 36,291,676. 27,904,445. ‘ 8,387,231. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 2,000,000. 


Organized 1909 


42,686,336. 33,078,793. 9,607,543. 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 433,385. 6,568. 426,817. 
Organized 1906 
Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 
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